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Letters 


Mandatory  Hunter  Education? 

[Hunting  accidents  are]  a  problem 
every  sportsman  should  be  seriously 
concerned  about.  We  require  certain 
standards  to  be  met  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile, operate  machinery,  bonding  of 
law  enforcement  officers — the  list 
could  go  on. 

We  require  nothing  for  a  hunting 
license  except  the  fee.  .  .one  solution  in 
my  opinion  is  the  development  of  a 
curriculum  on  hunter  safety   [and] 
ethics  and  incorporate  it  with  our  pub- 
lic schools.  There  is  no  way  possible 
the  game  wardens  or  volunteers  can 
ever  reach  the  number  of  children  that 
are  growing  up  to  become  sportsmen. 
The  game  wardens  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous job  in  Virginia,  but  they  can't 
be  educators  for  every  person  walking 
in  the  woods.  But,  if  a  course  was 
taught  by  the  Physical  Education 
Departments  in  the  public  schools  by 
certified  instructors/teachers,  we  even- 
tually would  get  all  the  children.  This 
could  be  taught  in  less  than  a  week's 
time  which  would  add  very  little  to  the 
school  year  calendar. 

Eli  Jones,  Jr. 
Tazewell 

Our  hunter  education  program  does  cur- 
rently utilize  the  public  schools.  Virginia's 
program  is  rated  among  the  top  in  the  coun- 
try by  the  International  Association  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Agencies  and  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  Our  commitment  to  edu- 
cating sportmen  is  firm,  and  we  share  your 
concern  about  safe  hunting  in  Virginia. 

Making  the  program  mandatory,  how- 
ever, is  a  complex  issue.  Consider  the  follow- 
ing: our  game  wardens  and  volunteer 
instructors  are  in  those  schools  where  they 
are  welcomed  with  the  enthusiasm  and  coop- 
eration of  the  school  administrations.  And 
the  hunter  education  instructors  themselves 
are  there  because  they  want  to  be.  Making 
the  program  mandatory  could  mean  that  the 
course  is  taught  in  schools  where  there  is  no 
enthusiasm  for  it — indeed,  where  there  is 
hostility  toward  it — and  is  some  cases,  it 
will  be  taught  by  people  who  do  not  want  to 
teach  it.  This  will  likely  affect  the  quality  of 
instruction. 


Some  might  question  the  wisdom  of  forc- 
ing children  in  an  urban  area — who  have 
never  been  exposed  to  hunting  and  will 
probably  never  hunt — to  take  the  same 
instruction  that  might  be  more  appropriate 
and  necessary  in  a  school  in  a  rural  area 
where  a  greater  percentage  of  students  hunt. 

And  then  there  are  parents  who  object  to 
hunter  education — strenuously.  They  don't 
want  their  children  to  learn  about  hunting 
because  they  themselves  are  opposed  to  hunt- 
ing. As  we've  seen  with  the  controversies 
surrounding  sex  education  in  public  schools, 
and  prayer  in  public  schools,  parents  are 
often  at  the  center  of  such  debates. 

As  we  go  to  press,  mandatory  hunter 
education  is  an  issue  which  promises  to  be 
addressed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  its 
1983  session.  And  that's  the  only  place 
where  the  program  can  be  made 
mandatory — the  Game  Commission  does 
not  have  that  authority.  The  questions  we 
presented  here  will  likely  be  pari  of  the 
debate.  —  Managing  Editor 
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In  A  Bind 

As  you  can  see  from  the  enclosed 
pictures,  I  now  have  a  bound  set  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  for  the  years  1960 
through  1981.  As  soon  as  I  receive  the 
December  1982  issue  I  will  start  bind- 
ing another  volume. 

It  has  been  almost  a  year  since  I 
began  learning  the  art  of  bookbinding 
in  the  home  of  an  84-year-old  book- 
binder. The  pictured  volumes  were 
done  entirely  by  hand.  You  can  be  sure 
these  beautiful  volumes  will  occupy  a 
special  place  on  my  bookshelves. 

John  S.  Darlington 
Arlington 

You  have  an  impressive  collection! 
Thanks  for  sharing  it  with  us.  —  Managing 
Editor 


Pat  Cooley  of  Lancaster  is  familiar  to 
Virginia  Wildlife  readers  for  her  many 
articles  and  photographs,  most 
recently,  "Dreamin'  of  a  White  Christ- 
mas," December  1982  issue,  and  the 
back  cover  photo  for  the  same  issue. 
Bob  Gooch  is  one  of  Virginia's  best 
known  outdoor  writers;  he  lives  in 
Troy  where  he  writes  a  syndicated 
outdoor  column  and  freelance  stories 
for  numerous  magazines,  including 
Virginia  Wildlife.  Dorothy  Beecher 
Artes   of  Indian  Head,  Maryland,  often 
writes  for  the  "Growing  Up  Outdoors" 
page  of  Virginia  Wildlife.  The  delightful 
illustrations  that  accompany  her  fea- 
ture, "Dress  for  the  Outdoor  Party," 
are  the  work  of  Richmond  artist  Jack 
Williams.  James  F.  Williamson,  Jr.  of 
Norris,  Tennessee  is  with  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority.  Jack  Randolph  is 
deputy  assistant  director  of  the  Game 
Commission,  and  is  an  accomplished 
outdoor  writer,  as  well.  He  is  a  regular 
contributor  to  Virginia  Wildlife  and 
other  publications.  He  is  perhaps  the 
best-qualified  spokesman  for  the  Non- 
Game  Program;  he  has  been  on  the 
non-game  task  force  since  its  inception. 
Pennsylvania  resident  Carsten  Ahrens 
has  written  many  articles  for  Virginia 
Wildlife  over  the  years,  most  notably 
educational  pieces  about  birds  and 
mammals.  Lieutenants  Herb  Foster  and 
John  Heslep  contributed  their  photo- 
graphic talents  to  the  photo-essay  on 
law  enforcement  activities  this  month. 
Both  are  assistant  supervisors  in  that 
division,  overseeing  the  educational 
efforts  of  the  game  wardens  in  their 
districts.  They  work  out  of  the  Rich- 
mond and  Roanoke  areas,  respectively. 


Harry  Giliam 


Wildlifes  Winter 

HAVEN 


by  Pat  Cooley 


The  hedgerow 
can  be  a 
lifesaver  for 
wildlife  during 
cold  weather. 
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Gripping  storms  and  biting 
temperatures  more 
commonly  anesthetize  the 
southeastern  states  over  the  hardening 
months  of  January,  February  and 
March — a  month  later  than  the  tradi- 
tional onset  of  winter.  As  the  years 
progress,  winter  seems  to  be  less 
friendly  here,  angrily  arriving  with 
more  contempt,  more  fury  and  more 
antagonizing  snows.  In  one  week, 
three  winterstorms  dumped  numerous 
inches  of  snow  over  the  territory,  the 
total  amount  for  that  week  likely 
exceeding  the  total  amount  of  snow  for 


the  previous  winter.  To  make  matters 
far  worse,  five  days  later  one  to  two 
feet  of  blizzard-like  snow  unexpectedly 
suffocated  the  southeast  in  a  fierce 
storm — a  storm  to  be  remembered  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Grazing  grasses  strangled,  seed  ber- 
ries and  nuts  smothered,  once  freely 
flowing  creeks  and  rivers  choked,  and 
mobility  severely  limited,  adaptability 
would  be  the  answer  for  survival. 
Heavily  snow-cloaked  pines  no  longer 
whispered  to  the  tune  of  a  fading 
breeze;  an  eerie  hush  came  over  the 
landscape.  Had  life  vanished  under  the 


plush  blanket  of  snow?  Not  in  the 
hedgerow:  signs  of  life  were  stamped 
and  scribbled  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  whitened  row,  source  of 
food  and  cover. 

Ironically,  this  hedgrow  was  not 
designed  by  nature,  but  constructed  by 
man.  Some  eight  years  back,  prior  to 
our  purchase  of  this  parcel  of  land,  half 
of  the  acres  were  bulldozed — scraped 
clean  by  the  powerful  machine  and 
pushed  to  the  boundary.  Downed 


Had  life  vanished  under 
the  plush  blanket  of  snow? 
Not  in  the  hedgerow:  signs  of 
life  were  etched  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Berries  and 
honeysuckle  were  only  two  of 
its  attractions. 


trees,  uprooted  trunks,  topsoil  and 
other  debris  were  heaped  high  in  a 
row,  fencing  in  what  would  become 
the  meadow.  Soon,  the  pile  of  ruins 
would  become  the  lifeline  for  many  of 
nature's  creatures.  As  summers  passed, 
the  hedgerow  grew.  Honeysuckle 
climbed  and  entwined,  brambles  tan- 
gled and  tiny  seeds  of  trees  and  wild 
flowers  nestled  in  the  row's  rich  soil. 
Cedars,  dogwoods,  gums,  oaks, 
poplars,  pines  and  sumac  heightened 
the  barrier.  Songbirds  nested  in  the 
row's  snarling  screens,  finding  refuge 
from  enemies.  Rabbits  eluded  their 
enemies  by  slipping  through  the  row's 
thorny  barricades  from  one  meadow  to 
another.  A  network  of  dark  tunnels 
was  drilled  and  occupied  by  a  family  of 
groundhogs  making  use  of  the  hedge- 
row's loose  soil  and  walls  of  dense 
growth  during  fair  weather.  The  hedge- 
row did  prove  a  fine  fair-weather 
friend,  but  could  it  provide  refuge  in 
these  heavy  depths  of  snow? 

Climbing,  creeping  vines  of  leafy 
fingers  formed  jungles  of  honeysuckle, 
wrapping  trees  in  its  custody,  clutching 
brush  and  crowding  the  hedgerow 
with  lattice  work.  Pounds  of  snow 
repressed  the  trellis-like  cover,  but  the 
loosely  spun  multitudes  of  suckle 
meant  that  only  small  amounts  of 
snow  could  sift  through  the  meshwork 
of  vines,  while  a  patch  of  dry  earth  lin- 
gered beneath  the  net  of  snow.  A  fine 
place  for  a  family  of  bobwhites  to 
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bunch  for  warmth  and  protection,  or  a 
cottontail  to  cower  from  the  storm. 

Until  the  surface  of  the  snow  har- 
dened and  strengthened,  travels  would 
be  hazardous,  fluttering  bird  life  swal- 
lowed by  the  absorbing  cover  and  land 
animals  left  without  firm  footholds 
necessary  to  quickly  flee  approaching 
predators.  Bird  inhabitants  had  to 
depend  on  the  gridiron  of  vines  to 
elude  the  hawk's  acute  eyesight,  and 
the  cottontail,  too,  made  use  of  the 
chained  and  knotted  lacework  to  slip 
away  from  his  enemies,  depending  on 
thorny  thickets  for  his  disappearing  act. 


However,  the  snow  tamed  the  thickets, 
at  least  temporarily  disguising  its 
prickly  grip.  It  was  possible  to  wade 
through  the  hugging  offshoots  with- 
out being  tied  entirely  in  knots, 
although  a  dog's  sensitive  snout  or 
hawk's  delving  legs  would  still  be 
unmercifully  attacked. 

A  pair  of  red-shouldered  hawks, 
emitting  harsh  shrieks,  playfully 
dodged  through  a  barrier  of  trees  not 
far  from  the  hedgerow.  Perhaps  mat- 
ing now  occupied  their  keen  minds,  but 
there  have  been  days  when  the  hawk 
perched  on  a  limb  hovering  over  the 


snow-bound  row,  eagerly  awaiting  lunch. 
Attracking  more  life  than  usual,  the 
hawk's  prey  was  concentrated  in  the 
snowy  hedgerow,  the  row  aiding  the 
hawk  in  locating  his  food  source  also. 
Beneath  the  braids  of  honeysuckle 
and  the  clutch  of  thickets,  dark  holes 
tunneled  deeply  through  banks  of 
snow,  out  of  the  hedgerow.  Carved  by 
trapped  rabbits,  the  cottontails  escaped 
the  confinement  of  the  imprisioning 

(Clockwise,  from  top  left) 
Seeds  sprinkled  over  the  snow- 
covered  row  were  a  rare  treat 
for  the  birds;  egg  cases  were 
pried  open  for  food;  sumac 
seeds  were  on  the  menu,  as 
well;  thorns  kept  intruders  out 
of  the  snowy  sanctuary. 

snow.  One  imaginative  rabbit  sculp- 
tured two  holes  for  one  entrance, 
designing  an  original  hallway,  his  sig- 
nature left  thumped  about  his 
architecture. 

Producing  numerous  seeds,  fruits 
and  grasses,  the  hedgerow  supplies 
food  for  its  occupants'  survival.  While 
other  reserves  may  be  lost  beneath  the 
obstacle  of  snow,  treasures  of  food 
may  still  be  located  beneath  the  row's 
ceilings  of  vines.  Tiny  yellow-orange 
fruits  and  juicy  berries  are  still  to  be 
found.  Frothy  egg  cases  tucked  away  in 
the  hedgerow,  filled  with  what  was  to 
be  hundreds  of  insects,  are  plucked  and 
pried  open  by  desperate  bird  life, 
raveled  foam-like  shells  discarded  on 
the  snow.  Thickets  of  sumac,  which 
prefer  well-drained  soils  like  that  of  the 
hedgerow,  grasp  clusters  of  seeds, 
once-glistening  clumps  of  ripe  berries. 
Dark  red  seeds  sprinkle  the  snow 
covered  row,  shaken  from  the  sumac 
by  a  ravenous  bird.  A  fallen  seed  clus- 
ter offers  grain  to  ground  birds,  light 
tracks  left  scratched  around  the  tiny 
treasure. 

Marred,  pocked  and  stamped,  the 
hedgerow  was  branded  almost  entirely 
from  end  to  end  with  searching 
imprints  scrawled  by  its  wildlife.  The 
row  generously  offered  room  and 
board  during  despair,  when  other 
sources  had  been  concealed.  The  row 
has  assisted  its  bird  and  animal  life  in 
adapting  to  the  unpredictable  winter 
weather.  It  has  preserved  shelters, 
stored  food,  and  rescued  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  cold  and  starving 
creatures.  The  hedgerow  is  a  winter 
lifesaver.   □ 
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Catching  a  record  fish  is  a  highlight  in  any 
angler's  career.  It  is  an  achievement  worthy  of 
recognition,  and  some  records  stand  for  years. 
George  Perry's  22-pound,  4-ounce  largemouth 
bass  has  held  the  world  record  since  1932,  and  the  angler 
who  breaks  that  one  will  realize  all  kinds  of  fame,  not  to 
mention  monetary  rewards.  Here  in  Virginia,  E.C. 
Cutright's  17-pound,  8-ounce  bowfin  has  held  that  state 
record  since  1964. 

Most  record  fish,  however,  do  not  enjoy  much  longevity. 
The  Virginia  muskie  record  fell  in  1981,  the  channel  cat 
record  went  down  in  1980,  and  the  brown  trout  record 


was  topped  in  1979.  During  the  1970's  at  least  20  new 
records  were  established. 

A  study  of  record  fish  is  always  interesting,  and  they  no 
doubt  have  some  value  as  fish  management  tools,  but 
what  do  they  tell  the  angler? 

For  example,  do  they  tell  him  the  best  waters  to  fish  for 
trophy  fish?  Certainly,  not  always.  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  state  record  chain  pickerel.  Glenn  C.  Williams  holds 
that  honor  with  a  7-pound,  12-ounce  fish  taken  from  tiny 
Douthat  Lake  in  January  of  1974.  It  was  a  good  fish,  a 
noteworthy  catch  made  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  pickerel, 
incidentally,  is  a  good  winter  fish.  But  would  you  go  to 


Mapping 

Citation  Waters 

What  can  record  fish  tell  us  about 
where  to  go  forthe  big  ones? 
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by  Bob  Gooch 


Douthat  Lake  in  search  of  a  new  record? 

Douthat  Lake  is  a  tiny  impoundment  on  Wilson 
Creek  in  Alleghany  and  Bath  Counties,  and 
Wilson  Creek  is  a  tributary  of  the  Cowpasture 
River.  Both  the  Cowpasture  and  its  twin,  the 
Jackson,  hold  good  pickerel  populations,  but  fish  from 
those  waters  rarely  earn  citations.  The  big  pickerel,  fish  in 
excess  of  5  pounds,  come  mostly  from  the  eastern  waters, 
lakes  like  Burnt  Mills,  Chickahominy,  Disacund,  Lee  Hall, 
Prince,  and  Eastern  Branch.  I  would  fish  those  waters  if  I 
had  a  burning  desire  to  top  Glenn  Williams'  record. 

The  crappie  is  another  good  example  that  could  lead  the 
angler  to  the  wrong  waters.  E.L.  Blackstock  took  the 
record  crappie,  a  4-pound,  14-ouncer,  from  Lake  Conner  in 
1967,  and  there  may  be  another  record  in  that  Commis- 
sion of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  lake  in  Halifax  County.  I 
would  take  my  chances  in  big  Buggs  Island  Lake.  Buggs 
Island  is  noted  for  its  jumbo  crappies.  Almost  half  of  the 
fish  that  earned  citations  in  1981  came  from  the  big  lakes, 
and  a  4-pound,  8-ouncer  missed  the  state  record  by  a  hair. 

Southwest  Virginia  is  white  bass  country.  These  close 
cousins  of  the  larger  striped  bass  make  exciting  spawning 
runs  out  of  Claytor  Lake  every  spring,  and  some  good 
ones  are  also  caught  during  the  runs  out  of  South  Holston 
Lake  up  the  South  Holston  River.  The  state  record,  how- 
ever, was  caught  way  across  the  Old  Dominion  in  Occo- 
quan  Reservoir  in  northern  Virginia.  Dean  Martin  of  Alex- 
andria caught  that  4-pound,  7-ounce  beauty  in  1978.  It  was 
a  good  fish,  and  that  record  may  stand  for  years,  as  a  fish 
in  excess  of  4  pounds  has  not  been  reported  for  a  number 
of  years.  Still,  I  would  take  my  chances  on  a  new  record 
coming  out  of  Claytor  Lake  during  one  of  those  spawning 
runs — or  possibly  in  the  New  River  upstream  from  the 
lake.  The  top  half  dozen  fish  came  from  Claytor  Lake  in 
1981. 

The  New  River  produced  the  state  record  yellow  perch 
in  1976,  a  2-pound,  5-ounce  fish  that  appears  to  have  a 
firm  grip  on  the  record.  Yellow  perch  in  excess  of  two 
pounds  are  rare  in  the  Old  Dominion.  It  is  a  close  relative 
of  the  walleye,  and  the  New  River  is  probably  the  best  wal- 
leye water  in  Virginia,  but  the  angler  in  search  of  a  record 
yellow  perch  should  concentrate  his  efforts  in  some  of  the 
eastern  waters  such  as  the  Mattaponi  or  Pamunkey  Rivers 
or  Chickahominy  Lake.  Lake  Anna  is  a  sleeper  that  could 
produce  a  record  as  the  lake  matures. 

Ben  Topham,  Wytheville  bowhunter,  took  the  state 
record  carp  in  1970.  It  weighed  60  pounds,  and  was 
arrowed  in  a  private  pond.  The  big  carp  is  a  favorite  of 
bowfishermen,  but  the  fish  is  not  particularly  abundant  in 
private  ponds.  Few  pond  owners  want  them.  Carp  in 
excess  of  50  pounds  don't  come  along  every  day,  but  the 
angler  in  search  of  a  new  record  should  work  the  weedy 
shallows  of  the  big  rivers  such  as  the  James,  Potomac, 
Rappahannock,  and  Shenandoah — or  possibly  the  Notto- 
way. If  he  can  find  carp  in  a  private  pond,  the  owner  will 
likely  welcome  him — and  some  ponds  may  hold  a  new 
record. 

The  state  record  white  perch  was  a  good  one  weighing  2 
pounds,  4  ounces,  and  it  came  from  Lake  Smith  in  1973, 
but  the  lake  has  not  given  up  a  citation  perch  in  several 
years.  Dragon  Run  turned  up  a  2-pounder  in  1981,  and  the 
search  for  a  new  state  record  should  be  concentrated  in 
those  eastern  rivers  and  streams.  In  its  natural  habitat  the 
white  perch  is  an  anadromous  fish  that  trades  back  and 


forth  between  the  fresh  and  salt  water,  spending  much  of 
the  year  in  brackish  water.  For  white  perch  I  like  the 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock  Rivers,  and  the  tidewater 
streams  such  as  the  Elizabeth  and  Northwest  Rivers,  and 
Deep  and  West  Neck  Creeks. 

Many  state  records  run  true  to  form,  however,  with 
likely  waters  giving  up  trophy  fish  year  after  year. 

Lake  Gaston  honored  a  North  Carolina  angler  with  the 
Virginia  record  largemouth  bass  in  1975  when  Bobby 
Creel  of  Raleigh  wrestled  a  14-pound,  2-ounce  bigmouth 
aboard  his  boat.  That  big  bass  was  far  short  of  the  world 
record,  but  it  got  Creel  a  considerable  amount  of  recogni- 
tion. No  one  can  argue  with  the  angler  who  plies  the  big 
waters  of  Lake  Gaston  in  search  of  a  new  record.  It  is  as 
good  a  choice  as  any,  and  it  gives  up  citation  bass  season 
after  season.  For  big  bass  it  is  more  productive  than  nearby 
Buggs  Island.  Big  Back  Bay  in  Virginia  Beach  has  been  the 
most  prominent  producer  of  trophy  bass  in  recent  seasons, 
but  Lake  Anna  is  coming  on  strong.  The  farm  or  private 
pond  is  an  often  overlooked  trophy  bass  water.  These  little 
impoundments  give  up  a  lot  of  big  bass. 

Claytor  Lake  pops  back  into  the  picture  when  we  talk  of 
record  smallmouth  bass.  This  popular  impoundment  on 
the  New  River  has  held  the  state  record,  an  8-pound  fish, 
since  1964.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  records  in  Virginia,  one 
that  is  seldom  challenged.  Bronzebacks  in  excess  of  6 
pounds  are  rare  just  about  anywhere,  but  the  top  fish  in 
1981  weighed  6  pounds,  6  ounces — and  it  came  from  Clay- 
tor Lake.  I  would  not  question  the  angler  who  fishes  Clay- 
tor Lake  in  search  of  the  next  state  record.  Nor  would  I 
take  issue  with  the  angler  who  insists  the  James  River 
holds  the  next  state  record.  Both  of  those  fine  bass  waters 
give  up  dozens  of  trophy  fish  every  season. 

There  is  no  better  walleye  fishing  in  Virginia  than 
that  found  in  the  New  River,  a  stream  that  holds 
the  state  record,  a  whopping  22-pound,  8-ounce 
fish  caught  by  R.G.  Barrett  in  1973.  That  record 
looks  safe  with  few  fish  in  excess  of  10  pounds  being 
reported.  The  walleye  is  native  to  the  New  River,  and  this 
picturesque  river  that  flows  north  through  Virginia  produ- 
ces most  of  the  citation  fish.  Smith  Mountain  Lake  gives 
up  some  good  fish,  and  recently  Flannagan  Lake  in  far 
southwest  Virginia  has  been  showing  promise,  but  the 
angler  with  a  record  on  his  mind  should  stick  with  the 
New  River. 

The  state  record  striped  bass  was  taken  from  the  Dan 
River  during  the  1975  spring  spawning  run.  It  weighed  39 
pounds,  12  ounces.  P.J.  Gordon,  Jr.,  took  that  prize  fish, 
and  the  angler  who  wants  to  top  him  could  do  no  better 
than  fish  the  Dan  during  the  annual  spawning  run.  Smith 
Mountain  Lake  continues  to  shine,  however,  and  it  pro- 
duced the  top  stripers  in  1980  and  1981:  a  35-pound,  4- 
ounce  fish  in  1981  and  a  31-pound,  14-ouncer  the  previous 
year.  It  could  well  hold  the  next  state  record,  but  those 
Buggs  Island  stripers  that  make  their  runs  up  the  Dan  and 
Staunton  Rivers  seem  to  be  a  bit  stockier  than  the  Smith 
Mountain  hatchery-reared  fish. 

The  average  Virginia  trout  is  not  noted  for  its  size,  but 
some  good  ones  hold  the  state  record. 

The  little  brookie,  the  only  native  to  Virginia  waters, 
tends  to  run  small,  but  a  4-pound,  2-ounce  Back  Creek  fish 
holds  the  state  record.  Caught  in  1973,  it  broke  the  pre- 
vious record,  one  that  had  stood  since  1964.  Back  Creek 
may  hold  another  record,  a  stocked  fish  that  has  evaded 
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anglers  year  after  year.  Few  native  brookies  exceed  a 
pound.  But  the  Bullpasture  River  might  be  a  better  bet  for 
a  new  record,  or  possibly  a  record  lurks  deep  in  the  cold 
waters  of  Douthat  Lake  where  trout  are  released  through- 
out the  summer.  Many  are  brook  trout. 

A  10-pound,  12-ounce  fish  taken  from  the  cold  waters  of 
Philpott  Lake  holds  the  state  record  for  rainbow  trout,  and 
the  next  record  could  well  come  from  the  same  waters.  It 
will  probably  take  a  lake  fish  to  top  the  current  record, 
though  both  the  Jackson  River  and  Spring  Run  give  up 
some  good  rainbows.  New  Lake  Moomaw  could  well  pro- 
duce the  next  state  record.  It  has  already  yielded  fish  in 


excess  of  5  pounds,  and  perhaps  a  self-sustaining  popula- 
tion will  become  established  in  this  mountain  lake  on  the 
Jackson  River. 

Bill  Nease's  18-pound,  11-ounce  fish  taken  from  the 
Smith  River  in  1979  holds  the  state  record  for  brown 
trout,  and  there  is  no  better  water  in  Virginia  to  go  after  a 
new  record  brown  than  in  those  icy  tailwaters  of  Philpott 
Lake.  It  produces  the  preponderance  of  citation  brownies, 
but  some  experienced  trout  fishermen  might  prefer  the 
Jackson  River. 

Record  fish  do  not  always  point  the  way  to  still  bigger 
fish,  but  they  can  help.  D 
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Here  are  some  tips 

on  making  the  "best-dressed"  list 

for  outdoorsmen. 


If  you  are  shopping  for  a  formal  outfit  for  a  special  even- 
ing, you  shop  with  formality  and  elegance  in  mind. 
Comfort  is  perhaps  the  last  consideration,  as  men  in  ties 
and  women  in  restraining  foundations  may  admit.  At  least 
they  will  know  the  comfort  of  an  air-conditioned  (or  heated) 
drawing  room,  depending  on  the  season.  They  will  not  be 
required  to  consider  jagged  rocks,  brutal  winds  or  cold  rain. 

Shopping  for  clothes  for  hiking,  camping  and  mountain 
climbing  is  a  whole  new  ball  game.  Comfort  is  the  key  word 
here.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  sad  and  miserable  and 
bedraggled  a  chicken  looks  if  caught  outside  in  a  winter  rain? 
Take  heed.  Don't  be  a  miserable  rooster  or  chick  because  of 
lack  of  attention  to  the  clothes  you  wear  for  comfortable 
outdoor  activity. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that,  when  your  feet  hurt,  you  hurt 
all  over.  That's  a  sad  truth.  Footwear  is  vitally  important.  The 
kind  you  wear  depends  largely  on  the  terrain  to  be  covered. 
There  are  three  basic  kinds  of  hiking  boots,  lightweight, 
designed  for  daytime,  "easy"  trails;  the  middleweight  for 
average  loads,  and;  the  heavyweight,  weighing  from  five  to 
seven  pounds,  and  designed  for  mountain  trails.  Hiking  boots 
are  costly.  Inflationary  times  discourage  listing  prices  because 
costs  can  increase  overnight.  I  know  a  man  who  paid  $500  for 
his  hiking  boots.  He  has  owned  only  two  pair  during  his  adult 
life  and  he  says  cheap  boots  are  as  wasteful  as  throwing  away 
a  freshly  fried  fish.  .  .and  a  camper  would  never  do  that.  A 
cheap  Brand  X  boot  is  not  for  the  serious  walker.  Farmers  will 
readily  pay  over  $60  for  good,  reliable  work  shoes,  for  they 
know  they  are  advisable. 

Common  sense  tells  us  not  to  wear  new  boots  to  which 
you  have  had  only  a  momentary  introduction  in  a  shoe  store. 
Break  new  boots  in  before  wearing  them  on  the  trail.  You 
should  consider  buying  overshoes  to  wear  over  your  boots  in 
wet,  foul  weather. 

Avoid  wearing  darned  socks.  The  best  darned  darner  in  the 
country  cannot  prevent  a  darned  sock  from  rubbing  a  bit. 
Take  extra  socks  along  in  your  pack.  Socks  that  are  new  and 
have  not  yet  been  washed  are  more  abrasive  than  "broken  in" 
socks.  Keep  your  socks  clean  by  washing  in  water  taken  from 
ponds,  pools  or  streams.  Rinse  well.  Do  not  wear  damp  socks. 
Change  them  every  day,  or  more  often  if  possible.  If  you  are 
troubled  by  feet  fungus  irritations,  wear  white  socks. 

Mittens  are  generally  advised  over  gloves  for  the  hands 
because  mittens  allow  the  fingers  to  bunch  together  and  keep 
each  other  warm.  (Still,  I  prefer  gloves  because  I  find  doing 
camp  chores  in  mittens  clumsy.) 

In  snowy  weather,  the  long  gauntlet  which  covers  the 
lower  part  of  the  arms  as  well  as  the  hands  is  the  choice  of 
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many  outdoor  enthusiasts.  Gauntlets  can  be  tucked  under- 
neath or  over  jacket  sleeves,  thus  keeping  out  snow  and  draft 
more  efficiently  than  the  shorter  gloves.  I  have  seen  gauntlet 
mittens  and  gloves,  so  you  have  a  choice. 

As  for  the  body  and  head,  it  is  wise  to  wear  layers  of 
clothing  rather  than  a  too-heavy  (and  sometimes  too  warm) 
single  garment  (parka).  Pullover  tops  are  warmer  than  but- 
toned or  zippered  ones  (note  the  loose  parkas  of  the  Eskimo, 
an  expert).  Cotton  is  a  desirable  summer  material.  At  high 
elevations,  cotton  is  adequate  on  sunny  days,  but  nights, 
early  mornings  and  sunless  days  can  bring  shivers. 

There  is  a  variety  of  choices  for  winter  clothes.  Tight 
trousers  tend  to  restrict  movement,  rip  more  easily, 
and  also  invite  fatigue.  By  the  same  token,  very  loose 
baggy  britches  are  apt  to  hang  on  thorny  shrubs  or 
gaffed  rocks.  Fringed  ponchos  are  no-nos  for  the 
same  reason;  fringe  hangs  into  or  tangles  into  all 
kinds  of  undergrowth. 

Underwear  is  another  of  the  personal  choices, 
depending  on  various  factors  which  differ  in  peo- 
ple. Does  wool  make  you  itch?  Do  you  have  an 
allergy  to  a  certain  material? 

Head  covering  is  important  because  head,  hands 
and  feet  seem  to  chill  first,  and  you  should  make 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  escape  of  body  heat.  A 
hooded  jacket  with  a  draw  string  is  comfortable  and 
efficient.  There  is  also  the  choice  of  a  hat  that  fits  well 
down  on  the  neck  and  lower  face  like  a  partial  face 
mask;  these  hats  help  prevent  facial  frostbite.  As  a 
child  lean  remember  disliking,  and  feeling  a  slight 
panic,  in  Halloween  masks,  so  I  reject  face  covers. 
I  like  a  wool-lined,  leather,  old-fashioned,  airplane 
pilot-type  helmet  with  straps  that  snap  under  the 
chin.  Don't  be  tempted  to  buy  cheap  or  cute 
clothing  for  outside  weather.  Cute  garments  are  often  only 
that,  cute.  They  don't  last,  and  they  are  frequently  cold  and 
inadequate.  No  matter  how  gorgeous  the  scenery,  it  is  about 
as  appealing  as  having  lunch  with  Dracula  if  one  is  cold,  wet 
or  over-warm.  Choose  wisely  and  well  so  you  will  enjoy 
glorious  adventure,  not  grim  discomfort. 

For  more  information,  study  the  ads  in  back-packing  and 
camping  magazines.  Make  inquiries  in  camping  equipment 
stores.  Talk  to  experienced  campers  and  hikers  (one  of  the 
best  sources).  Be  sure  to  read  Wildlife  Country,  How  to  Enjoy  It, 
published  1977  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  (1412 
16th  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036);  it  devoted  consider- 
able space  to  dressing  for  the  outdoor  party.   D 
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You  Get 

What  You  Pay  For 

It's  nice  and  warm  in  the  department  store  and  almost  any 
outdoor  clothing  looks  "good  enough"  and,  after  all,  why 
spend  money  when  you  don't  have  to? 

When  you  are  out  in  the  woods  and  it's  cold,  we  can  almost 
guarantee  that  you  will  wish  that  you  had  never  seen  those 
"bargain"  outfits. 

Layering  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  combat  the  cold. 
From  the  very  first  layer,  buying  quality  is  your  best 
outdoor  insurance. 

The  first  layer.  It's  a  simple  fact  that  good  woolen 
underwear,  probably  imported  from  Scandinavia, 
will  keeep  you  warm.  And  it  is  not  necessarily 
itchy.  Beyond  that,  cotton-silk-wool  combina- 
tions and  thermal  knit  garments  work  much  bet- 
ter than  any  inexpensive  underwear  you  can  buy. 

The  second  layer.  Trousers  should  be  warm  and 
durable.  Our  woods  are  full  of  briars  and  thorny 
plants.  Heavy  wool  and  wool-nylon  combinations 
will  do  the  job.  For  really  rough  places,  some 
people  like  coated  heavy  duck,  such  as  Filson's  Tin 
Pants. 

Outside  material.  The  cloth  between  you  and 
the  cruel  world  should  be  the  best  you  can  get. 
Cotton-nylon  blends,  60/40,  are  popular  and 
tough.  Breathable  water  repellent  materials, 
(Gore-Tex  is  a  good  choice)  provide  extra  protec- 
tion in  areas  such  as  Virginia  which  can  be  very 
damp.  Avoid  easily  torn  materials — this  layer  has 
to  be  tough  enough  to  get  through  the  briars  as 
well  as  provide  protection  from  the  wind. 

Insulation.  Check  this;  it's  the  most  important 
part  of  the  garment.  All  jackets  have  a  tag  that 
tells  you  what's  inside,  more  or  less.  Polyester  is 
all  you  get  in  a  cheap  item.  This  is  usually  stringy 
waste  material  of  questionable  value  for  warmth. 
Goose  down  is  better,  if  not  the  best  insulation.  It 
is  quite  warm  and  its  only  drawbacks  are  bulk  and 
its  high  cost.  There  are  a  number  of  synthetic 
materials  that  are  worth  looking  for.  Holofill, 
Polar  Guard  and  Thinsulate  are  three  that  will 
keep  you  warm.  Thinsulate  is  the  newest  and  has 
the  least  bulk;  it  is  warm  even  when  wet  and  is 
the  current  rage  in  outdoor  circles. 

Design.  Look  for  good  design.  Cute,  trendy 
jackets  probably  won't  make  the  grade  in  the 
woods.  Look  for  pockets  big  enough  to  hold  the  kind  of  junk 
we  all  tend  to  carry  around,  and  zippers  that  are  big  and 
tough  enough  to  last. 

Yes,  you  will  pay  somewhat  more  for  good  outdoor  gear, 
but  consider  the  investment  over  the  long  haul.  A  good  down 
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filled  jacket,  for  instance,  is  something  that  you  will  have  to 
purchase  only  two  or  three  times  in  the  next  fifty  years — that 
puts  the  cost  per  trip  to  the  woods  at  only  pennies  a  day. — 
Senior  Editor 
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The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  from 
Front  Royal  to  Waynesboro 
provide  habitat  for  a  variety  of 
wildlife:  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  comprised  of  some  300  square 
miles  of  upland  mixed  hardwoods  and 
pine.  On  this  mountainous  terrain  lives 
one  of  the  most  popular  wildlife  species 
in  the  Park,  the  black  bear  (Ursus 
americnnus). 

The  Bears 
of  Shenandoah 

by  James  F.  Williamson,  Jr. 
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The  First  40  Years:  1925-1965 

Before  the  establishment  of  the 
boundaries  for  Shenandoah  National 
Park  in  1925,  many  of  the  slopes 
within  the  proposed  park  had  been 
stripped  of  trees  by  the  mountain  folk 
of  the  area.  Although  wildlife  habitat 
was  generally  poor,  a  remnant  popula- 
tion of  bears  had  managed  to  escape 
the  hunting  hounds  and  find  sanctuary 
along  the  ridges  and  other  inaccessible 
areas. 

Since  the  Park  was  established,  natu- 
ral reforestation  of  the  barren  land- 
scape has  occurred.  Habitat  suitability 
for  most  wildlife  increased;  however, 
the  bear  population  was  slow  to 
respond.  In  an  effort  to  bolster  the 
small  population,  Park  officials  decided 
to  stock  bears.  According  to  the  Park's 
first  administrative  employee,  Darwin 
Lambert,  a  male  and  female  bear  were 
trapped  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
along  the  Virginia-West  Virginia 
border  in  Febuary  1931.  The  pair  was 
later  released  at  an  undisclosed  location 
in  the  Park.  The  female  was  sighted 
twice  in  the  summer  of  1934,  but  no 
further  sightings  were  reported  after 
that. 

Nevertheless,  the  bear  population 
managed  to  increase  slowly.  Most  of 
the  parent  population  probably  came 
from  bears  living  within  the  area. 
However,  Lambert  suspected  that 
some  bears  may  have  moved  into  She- 
nandoah Park  from  nearby  Massanut- 
ten  Mountain,  which  did  have  a  small, 
established  bear  population  in  the 
1930's. 

Undoubtedly,  bear  habitat  quality 
improved  as  the  hardwood  forests 
matured.  It  appears  that  improved  hab- 
itat, along  with  total  protection  from 
hunting,  permitted  a  slow  but  steady 
increase  in  the  bear  population  through 
the  1960's. 

The  Problem  Years:  1965  to  the  present 

Based  on  observations  by  Park  per- 
sonnel and  bear  harvest  data  for  sev- 
eral counties  surrounding  the  Park,  it 
appears  that  Shenandaoh  had  a  well 
established,  thriving  bear  population  by 
the  mid  1960's.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  a  need  for  a  comprehensive 
bear  management  policy  was  recognized. 
Bear  populations  in  other  parks,  such 
as  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  had  increased  and  many 
bears  had  become  "moochers,"  relying 
on  unnatural  foods  in  the  form  of 
trash  and  handouts  from  visitors.  Park 
rangers  realized  that  a  similar  situation 
was  likely  in  Shenandoah.  They  were 


NPS-Shenandoah  National  Park  photos 


P^ark  officials  launched  an  education 
campaign  in  the  early  1970's  to  caution 
visitors  about  allowing  bears  to  "share" 
their  food;  this  followed  a  trapping  and  tag- 
ging study  conducted  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion in  cooperation  with  the  Park. 
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right:  Shenandoah  bears  became  fre- 
quent visitors  to  campgrounds  and 
they  were  sighted  routinely  at  Park 
landfills. 

In  order  to  learn  more  about  the  size 
and  status  of  the  bear  population,  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
Park  and  in  1972,  began  a  trapping  and 
tagging  study.  Using  the  Game  Com- 
mission data,  researchers  at  Virginia 
Tech  have  produced  bear  population 
estimates  for  Shenandoah.  At  present, 
officials  believe  that  about  300  bears 
roam  the  Park.  A  population  of  300 
bears  would  result  in  the  density  of 
about  one  bear  per  square  mile,  about 
the  same  density  that  exists  in  the 
Smokies. 

Since  Park  officials  felt  that  visitors 
might  be  unintentionally  contributing 
to  the  problem  by  encouraging  the 
bears  to  depend  on  them  for  food  they 
initiated  a  program  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic of  the  hazards  of  improper  food 
storage.  Pamphlets,  interpretive  pro- 
grams, and  personal  contact  with  Park 
officials  warned  guests  against  feeding 
bears,  and  told  them  to  keep  all  food- 
stuffs locked  in  vehicles. 

To  further  reduce  unnatural  food 
sources,  the  Park  closed  its  landfills  in 
1975,  and  removed  garbage  to  nearby 
county  landfills.  Park  staff  replaced 
existing  trash  cans  with  "bear  proof" 
receptacles  that  had  already  proven 
successful  in  the  Smokies. 

Bears  that  persisted  in  raiding  camp- 
grounds for  food  from  campers  were 
captured  and  moved  to  more  remote 
areas  outside  the  Park. 

These  management  measures  were 
apparently  successful,  because  the 
number  of  reported  incidents  involving 
property  damage  by  bears  decreased 
drastically  from  a  high  of  288  in  1975 
to  only  41  in  1979.  Due  to  the  decrease 
in  unnatural  food  sources,  bears  moved 
away  from  campground  and  picnic 
areas  and  into  the  back  country. 
Unfortunately,  some  bears  had  not  lost 
their  fondness  for  unnatural  foods,  and 
the  number  of  back  country  bear  prob- 
lems increased  to  a  high  of  45  in  1978. 
However,  the  number  of  back  country 
incidents  decreased  to  31  in  1979.  This 
drop  suggests  that  bears  are  beginning 
to  rely  more  on  natural  foods. 

Park  personnel  now  think  that  the 
bear  population  is  probably  stable,  or 
increasing  very  slowly.  They  believe 
that  excess  members  of  the  population 
leave  the  Park  and  go  to  the  surround- 
ing country  side.  This  is  supported  by 


Computers  help  researchers  at  Virginia  Tech  assess  hear  habitat. 


the  appearance  of  tagged  Park  bears  in 
the  harvest  for  the  counties  surround- 
ing the  Park. 

The  Future:  planning  and  problems 

So  far,  Shenandoah's  black  bear 
management  efforts  have  focused  on 
immediate  problems.  The  objective  of 
reducing  the  number  of  bear  incidents 
has  been  achieved  through  the  removal 
of  unnatural  foods  and  nuisance  bears. 
However,  other  long-term  manage- 
ment problems  must  be  faced  in  She- 
nandoah. In  the  near  future,  Park  offi- 
cials will  need  to  know  answers  to 
questions  dealing  with  the  maximum 
number  of  bears  the  Park  can  ade- 
quately support,  changes  in  habitat 
suitability  for  bears,  and  the  effects  of 
increased  visitor  numbers  on  bear  ecol- 
ogy. The  answers  to  questions  of  this 
nature  can  be  found  only  by  careful 
research  into  basic  bear  biology  in 
Shenandoah. 

Some  long-range  management  con- 
sideratioos  have  been  studied. 
Researchers  at  Virginia  Tech  have  used 
computers  to  assess  bear  habitat  and  to 


display  results  as  maps.  Special  compu- 
ter programs  may  also  be  used  to 
locate  the  map  areas  of  special  interest, 
such  as  possible  mating  areas  or  likely 
denning  sites.  Computers  are  also 
being  used  to  predict  vegetation  condi- 
tions in  the  Park  at  times  in  the  future. 
Using  these  predictions  to  estimate 
food  and  cover,  changes  in  habitat  can 
be  monitored  and  biologists  may  be 
able  to  anticipate  future  management 
problems. 

Shenandoah  National  Park  provides 
a  fine  opportunity  to  see  some  beauti- 
ful mountain  scenery  and  a  variety  of 
wildlife.  Shenandoah  has  many  miles 
of  hiking  trails  and  several  camp- 
grounds. However,  visitors  to  Shenan- 
doah, regardless  of  whether  they  come 
to  hike,  camp,  or  simply  to  drive  along 
the  beautiful  Skyline  Drive,  should  be 
aware  of  and  obey  all  regulations  con- 
cerning plants  and  wildlife.  To  do  so  is 
good  for  both  bears  and  people.  With 
the  cooperation  of  visitors,  the  bears  of 
Shenandoah  can  be  enjoyed  as  a  natu- 
ral part  of  the  scenery  in  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  beautiful  national  parks.  □ 
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Your  Warden  At 

WORK 

On  foot,  in  cars  and  boats,  and  in  the  classroom, 

Virginia  game  wardens  are  an  integral  part  of 

the  Game  Commissions  efforts  to  serve 

wildlife  and  the  public. 
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(This  page,  top  photo)  Fish  stocking  is 
among  the  game  warden's  duties;  like 
the  postman,  he  must  "deliver"  despite 
rain,  sleet,  and  snow.  .  .(this  page,  bot- 
tom photo)  Besides  checking  the  fisher- 
man's stringer,  sometimes  the  warden 
takes  a  moment  to  simply  admire  the 
day's  catch. 
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(Top  row,  left  to  right)  A  warden 
checks  a  trapline.  Cameras  are  one  of  the 
"tools  of  the  trade"  in  gathering  evidence 
to  make  a  court  case.  One  of  the  game 
warden's  unpleasant  duties  is  investigat- 
ing hunting  accidents.  (Second  row,  left 
to  right)  After  checking  the  members  of 
this  Amelia  County  hunt  club,  two 
officers  pause  to  chat  with  them  about 
their  "trophies."  Educating  the  public 
about  hunting  ethics  and  safely  is  an 
important  pari  of  the  job,  as  is  patrol- 
ling Virginia's  inland  waterways.  (Left) 
Recruits  undergo  extensive  training  in 
many  areas,  including  self-defense. 
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(Top  rcw,  left  to  right)  Checking  dove 
hunters;  tending  a  Game  Commission 
exhibit  in  a  shopping  mall.  (Second  row, 
left  to  right)  Like  most  jobs,  this  one 
requires  paperwork — a  game  warden 
must  keep  detailed  records  of  his  daily 
activities.  Testifying  in  court  is  an 
important  part  of  the  job.  (Bottom  right) 
Like  other  law  enforcement  officers,  the 
game  warden  is  a  friend  to  the  people  he 
serves. 
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Herb  Foster 


Personalities 


by  Francis  N.  Satterlee 

Robert  W.  Duncan 


Porcupines,  (Erethizon  donation) 
especially  certain  porcupines  in 
the  state  of  Oregon,  were  a 
major  influence  in  Bob  Duncan's  life  in 
the  1970's.  To  be  exact,  it  was  in  July 
1971.  He  had  just  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee  with  a  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  in  forestry  and 
wildlife.  Planning  to  enter  graduate 
school  in  the  fall,  he  accepted  a 
summer  job  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  as  a  timber  and  fire 
crew  member  on  the  Umpqua  National 
Forest  in  Oregon. 

While  attending  an  orientation  lec- 
ture, one  of  his  fellow  workers,  a  beau- 
tiful young  lady,  complained  of  a  prob- 
lem with  porcupines.  Duncan 
volunteered  his  assistance.  The  prob- 
lem developed  into  a  classic  summer 
romance  and  the  former  Thaun 
Eilefson  of  Umpqua,  Oregon  became 
Mrs.  Robert  Duncan  in  September  of 
the  same  year. 

Bob  Duncan  is  currently  the  game 
management  field  coordinator  for  the 


Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries.  In  that  capacity  he  is  respon- 
sible for  supervising  all  the  research 
and  management  conducted  by  the 
game  division  under  the  direction  of 
the  division  chief,  Jack  Raybourne. 

A  native  of  Radford,  Bob  returned  to 
the  Old  Dominion  in  January  1978  to 
accept  a  position  as  district  game  biolo- 
gist stationed  in  Marion.  This  move 
back  to  Virginia  followed  a  succession 
of  increasingly  valuable  learning  and 
working  experiences.  These  included 
completion  of  a  masters  degree  in  wild- 
life management  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  work  as  a  Collaborator- 
Researcher  for  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, district  game  biologist  for  the 
Kansas  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  and  wildlife  data  collection 
biologist  for  the  Tennessee  Wildlife 
Resources  Agency. 

His  initial  assignment  in  Virginia 
made  him  responsible  for  the  wildlife 
management  research  activities  in  a  12- 
county  area  near  Marion.  This  in- 


cluded a  wide  variety  of  activities  and 
service  as  the  Commission  liaison  with 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  three  ranger 
districts. 

In  January  1980  he  was  selected  to 
succeed  Kit  Shaffer  as  the  Commis- 
sion's game  management  field  coordi- 
nator. However,  it  was  not  until  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  that  he  and  Thaun 
moved  to  the  Richmond  area  where 
they  make  their  home  in  Glen  Allen. 

Bob  is  a  certified  wildlife  biologist 
with  The  Wildlife  Society.  He  is  not 
only  a  member  of  that  national  organi- 
zation, but  belongs  to  the  Southeastern 
Section  of  TWS  and  is  a  member  of 
the  newly  chartered  Virginia  Chapter. 

Speaking  of  his  work  with  the 
Commission,  Bob  says,  "It  is  personally 
very  rewarding  to  be  able  to  work  for 
an  agency  whose  mission  is  the  sound 
stewardship  of  Virginia's  wildlife  and 
fish,  and  I  am  humbly  proud  to  serve 
with  the  dedicated,  professional  men 
and  women  that  make  up  this  great 
organization."  D 
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Growing  Up  Outdoors. 


Good  News 

by  Sarah  Bartenstein 


T 


//        1     'here's  good  news  and 

there's  bad  news."  Have 
you  ever  heard  a  grown-up 
use  that  expression?  We  can  use  it 
when  we  talk  about  wildlife:  there  is 
good  news,  and  there  is  bad  news. 

Let's  take  the  bad  news  first:  there 
are  some  wildlife  species  that  are  endan- 
gered, for  a  number  of  reasons.  For 
example,  some  kinds  of  wildlife  may 
become  extinct  because  there  is  so  little 
habitat  to  support  them.  Animals  do 
not  reproduce  when  there  isn't  enough 
food  or  shelter  for  their  offspring. 

Another  thing  that  affects  wildlife  is 
pollution.  For  example,  pesticides  that 
got  into  the  systems  of  peregrine  fal- 
cons affected  the  eggs  they  laid.  The 
shells  of  the  eggs  were  so  thin  that 
they  broke  easily,  and  few  baby  pere- 
grines were  hatching  as  a  result. 

There's  plenty  of  good  news, 
though,  and  that's  what  we're  going  to 
talk  about  in  this  month's  column. 

One  piece  of  good  news  is  that  some 
species,  even  though  they're  endan- 
gered, can  become  "un-endangered." 
For  example,  through  the  efforts  of 
some  scientists  who  have  worked  with 
the  birds,  peregrines  are  again  begin- 
ning to  hatch  new  peregrines!  (You  can 
read  more  about  this  in  last  month's 
Virginia  Wildlife,  on  page  9.) 

Another  piece  of  good  news  is  that 
there  are  lots  and  lots  of  wildlife  spe- 
cies that  are  not  endangered!  We  hear 
so  much  about  endangered  species 
these  days,  and  that's  important, 
because  they  do  deserve  our  attention 
and  need  our  help.  And  if  we  live  in  a 
city,  we  don't  see  a  lot  of  wildlife.  So, 


some  of  us  might  think  that  all  wildlife 
is  in  trouble.  This  just  isn't  true. 

The  white-tailed  deer  is  plentiful  in 
Virginia.  This  wasn't  always  the  case. 
From  the  times  of  the  early  colonists 
until  the  early  1900's,  people  hunted 
deer  so  much  that  by  1916,  there  were 
only  4,000  of  them  in  the  entire  state 
of  Virginia.  In  1916,  a  state  Game 
Department  was  formed — this  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Game  Commission 
which  exists  today  (and  publishes  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife) — and  it  began  to  do  sev- 
eral things  to  bring  the  deer  herd  back 
to  a  larger  size.  One  thing  the  Game 
Department  did  was  establish  regula- 
tions concerning  hunting.  This  meant 
that  hunters  could  only  take  a  certain 
number  of  deer  per  year,  and  could 
take  them  only  during  certain  times  of 
the  year.  (We  still  have  these  kinds  of 
rules.)  The  Department  also  brought  in 


deer  from  other  states  to  live  in  Virgi- 
nia. In  our  state  today,  there  are  about 
500,000  deer — quite  a  difference. 

Even  if  you  live  in  a  big  city,  you 
probably  see  plenty  of  one  kind  of 
wildlife — songbirds.  You  can  see  for 
yourself  that  the  cardinal  and  the  robin 
and  the  bluejay  and  the  other  birds  in 
your  yard  are  not  endangered.  Try 
putting  a  birdfeeder  outside  your 
house  and  see  how  many  feathered 
neighbors  you  attract! 

There  are  plenty  of  other  kinds  of 
birds,  fish,  reptiles,  amphibians,  insects 
and    mammals    which    are    "un- 
endangered."  You  can  probably  think 
of  dozens  of  them  all  by  yourself.  What 
kinds  of  un-endangered  wildlife  can 
you  name?  What  kinds  do  you  see  near 
your  home? 

We  should  all  do  everything  we  can 
to  help  endangered  species  and  we 
should  also  be  thankful  that  Virginia 
has  so  many  healthy  wildlife  species.  □ 

WORDS  TO  KNOW 


species  (say  SPEE-sheez)  a  class  of  things 
with  common  qualities  and  a  common 
name.  Synonyms:  kind,  sort 
endangered  (say  in-DAYN-jerd)  threa- 
tened with  extinction 
extinct  (say  x-TINKT)  no  longer 
existing 

habitat  (say  HAB-i-tat)  the  place  where 
a  plant  or  animal  grows  or  lives 
naturally 

reproduce  (say  ree-pro-DOOS)  to  pro- 
duce another  living  thing,  bear 
offspring 

pesticide  (say  PES-ti-syde)  a  substance 
used  to  kill  pests,  such  as  insects  that 
are  harmful  to  plants  and  crops 
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They're  Not  Alone 


by  "901 


"103— Richmond,  10-41." 

"10-4,  103,  eight-fifteen." 

The  day  for  Game  Warden  103  has 
begun;  it  started,  as  usual,  with  his 
"signing  on"  the  radio.  The  brief  by- 
play between  warden  and  dispatcher 
first  thing  in  the  morning  was  almost 
automatic  for  the  officer — his  patrol 
car  has  a  radio  and  there's  always  a 
voice  at  the  other  end. 

For  some  wardens,  the  voice  may  be 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  Through  a 
series  of  relays,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion's communication  system  reaches 
virtually  the  entire  Commonwealth 
and  ties  together  the  otherwise  widely 
separated  wardens. 

A  business-like  voice  giving  the 
warden  a  ten-code  "good  morning"  is 
just  a  start  for  the  law  enforcement 
division's  communication  system. 
Designed  to  assist  the  game  warden 
force  in  their  work,  the  system's  grow- 
ing sophistication  has  moved  it  far 
from  a  simple  radio  network  to  a  com- 
plete information  and  assistance  facil- 
ity. Let's  take  a  look. 

"103-Richmond."  (Warden  103  has 
asked  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  dispatcher 
located  in  the  Richmond  headquarters).  "Go 
ahead,  103."  ( The  dispatcher  has,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  recognized  the  warden  and  has 
let  him  know  that  she  is  ready  to  take  his 
communication,  referred  to  as  "traffic"). "10- 
28  on  Virginia  plate  Boy,  Lincoln, 
Mary-one,  one,  five."  (The  warden  has 
asked  for  identification  of  a  license  plate, 
BLM — 11 5,  on  a  motor  vehicle  he  feels  is 
involved  in  a  possible  law  violation).  "Stand 
by,  103."  ( The  dispatcher  has  asked  the 
warden  to  wait  for  a  moment  while  she 
obtains  the  information). 

At  this  point,  the  dispatcher  quickly 
"changes  hats"  and  goes  from  her  radio 
to  a  computer  terminal.  The  compact 
radio  room  is  arranged  so  that  with 
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only  a  turn,  the  dispatcher  can  quickly 
operate  the  several  pieces  of  equipment 
at  her  command.  The  computer  termi- 
nal is  on  line  to  several  computers  and, 
in  this  case,  the  dispatcher  requests 
information  from  a  Central  Processing 
Unit  (CPU)  at  the  Division  of  Motor 
Vehicles.  As  quickly  as  you  can  read 
this  line,  the  information  appears  on 
the  screen. 

"Richmond — 103." 

"This  is  103,  go  ahead." 

"Your  10-28,  Boy,  Lincoln,  Mary- 
one,  one,  five  is  a  1982  Chevrolet  pick- 
up truck  registered  to  Thomas  Allan 
Smyth,  three,  five,  three,  Treemont 
Avenue,  Richmond." 

"10-4,  Richmond."  (The  warden  has 
acknowledged  that  he  has  received  the 
information). 

This  is  just  one  routine  example  of 
the  type  of  assistance  the  Commis- 
sion's dispatcher  provides  the  officer  in 
the  field.  The  radio  system  is  a  link 
between  the  officer  in  his  patrol  car — 
or  by  more  portable  radio,  on  foot — 
and  the  Game  Commissions's  head- 


quarters in  Richmond.  Of  course,  the 
same  system  provides  car-to-car  com- 
munication between  officers.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  access  to  other  law  enforce- 
ment officers  on  the  local  and  state 
levels. 

The  computer  system,  which  incid- 
entally is  accessible  only  to  the  dis- 
patcher and  her  supervisor,  is  equally 
versatile.  Warden  103  could  have,  in 
addition  to  finding  out  who  owned  the 
truck,  found  out  if  the  truck  had  been 
stolen  or,  if  there  was  cause,  deter- 
mined if  Mr.  Smyth  was  wanted  by 
law  enforcement  authorities  here  in 
Virginia,  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
and  most  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

Currently  the  Game  Commission's 
law  enforcement  communication  head- 
quarters operates  during  normal  work- 
ing hours  and  is  "manned"  by  dis- 
patcher Joy  Turner,  whose  trained 
voice  is  recognized  statewide  as  a  com- 
petent source  of  information,  orders 
from  headquarters,  and  when  the  call 
is  "10-33,"  help.  It's  a  team  effort:  Joy  is 
able  to  turn  the  system  over  to 
Dorothy  Newton,  the  Commission's 
former  dispatcher  and  now  secretary 
to  the  chief  of  law  enforcement,  and  to 
Betty  Boyd,  the  other  half  of  the 
backup  team. 

A  warden  is  often  a  man  (or  woman) 
alone,  working  an  entire  county  by 
himself.  He  depends  on  the  Commis- 
sion's radio  system  and  its  dispatchers 
for  many  aspects  of  his  work.  It  is  a 
vital  tool  which  is  constantly  growing 
and  becoming  more  useful  as  technol- 
ogy helps  make  Virginia's  game 
wardens  an  even  more  viable  force  for 
game  and  fish  law  enforcement  in 
Virginia. 

"KSW  963,  10-42,  1745  hours." 
Another  busy  day  for  the  dispatcher 
and  her  system  comes  to  an  end.  □ 
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Rare  is  the  person  who  can  work  with  wild  things  and 
not  pause  to  savor  the  beauty  or  watch  the  antics  of 
those  creatures  he  encounters.  On  the  Game  Com- 
mission's wildlife  management  areas,  where  habitat  diversity 
has  been  encouraged  for  decades,  we  note  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent species,  each  attracted  to  that  habitat  that  fits  its 
special  needs.  Working  among  this  abundance  of  wildlife,  our 
personnel  have  long  looked  for  the  day  when  they  could 
spend  as  much  time  and  effort  studying  all  the  other 
members  of  the  wildlife  community  as  they  have  working 
with  endangered  species  and  game  animals. 

As  federal  sources  of  funds  supporting  endangered  species 
programs  began  to  look  as  though  they  were  vanishing  faster 
than  the  wildlife  they  were  to  protect,  there  was  apprehen- 
sion in  the  ranks  as  we  began  to  look  around  for  alternative 
sources  of  funding.  It  was  in  1980,  through  the  efforts  of 
Senator  William  F.  Parkerson  Jr.  and  Delegate  D.  Wayne 
O'Bryan  that  the  idea  of  the  Tax  Check-off  Plan  was  con- 
ceived and  embraced  by  our  General  Assembly.  This  plan 
promised  independence  from  the  on-again,  off-again  federal 
commitment  to  endangered  species.  Equally  important  was 
the  realization  of  the  long-awaited  opportunity  to  expand  our 
studies  to  learn  more  about  all  of  the  wildlife  that  calls 
Virginia  home. 

When  the  returns  from  the  first  year  of  the  check-off  plan 


began  to  come  in,  it  was  obvious  that  the  citizens  of  Virginia 
greeted  the  opportunity  to  support  endangered  species  and 
non-game  wildlife  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  Despite  the 
economic  pressures  that  exist,  Virginians  contributed  more 
than  $370,000  to  the  program.  Many  who  were  not  eligible 
for  tax  refunds  made  direct  contributions.  The  contributions 
of  some  who  were  not  residents  of  Virginia  were  substantial. 

Although  the  support  of  Virginians  for  the  program  was 
most  gratifying,  we  were  sobered  by  the  task  of  developing  a 
program  that  would  discharge  this  tremendous  trust  that 
had  been  placed  in  us. 

Planning  began  in  1980  when  the  bill  was  passed,  although 
the  first  funds  would  not  be  available  until  the  spring  of  1981. 
Funds  were  "scraped  up"  from  existing  revenues  to  put 
together  the  necessary  public  service  announcements  that 
were  necessary  to  carry  the  word  of  the  program  to  the 
public.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  helped  us  contact  tax 
preparers  throughout  Virginia.  Virginia's  Department  of 
Taxation  played  an  outstanding  role  in  implementing  the 
necessary  procedures  to  bring  the  program  to  life. 

We  began  to  receive  letters  from  the  public,  advising  us 
how  to  run  the  program.  Some  were  very  constructive  and 
helped  our  planning  considerably.  One  advised  us  to  put  the 
money  into  bird  seed  and  distribute  it  throughout  the  state. 


MONEY 

Well  Spent 

The  non-game  tax  check-off  program  is  a  year  old, 
Here's  what  we  ve  done  with  your 
^  contributions  so  far. 


by  Jack  Randolph 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Although  many  of  us  automatically  think  of  non- 
game  wildlife  as  song  birds,  this  community  is  much, 
much  larger.  It  includes  the  hawks  and  owls;  turtles 
and  other  reptiles;  chipmunks,  shrews,  bats  and  many  other 
mammals;  many  species  of  fish,  mollusks  and  crustaceans,  as 
well  as  frogs,  salamanders  and  other  amphibians.  The  non- 
game  wildlife  world  is  a  big  one  that  includes  hundreds  of 
species. 

No  additional  personnel  were  authorized  to  assist  in  this 
greatly  expanded  responsibility,  creating  many  additional 
duties  for  the  staff.  We  have  been  gratified  by  the  positive 
response  and  the  "can-do"  attitude  everyone  has  displayed. 

The  first  step  in  planning  for  this  new  undertaking  was  to 
form  an  Endangered  Species  and  Non-Game  Task  Group 
which  incorporated  representatives  from  each  of  the  Com- 
mission's operating  divisions.  Very  early,  we  agreed  that  first 
priority  would  be  assigned  to  our  Endangered  Species  Pro- 
gram. The  second  priority  was  assigned  to  Wildlife  Invento- 
ries and  Investigations  and  the  third  priority  to  Public  Out- 
reach projects. 

Using  federal  matching  funds  from  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Program  and  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  it  was  possible  to 
stretch  $86  thousand  of  contributions  to  nearly  $160  for  the 
Endangered  Species  programs  alone. 

The  endangered  species  being  studied  this  year  include  all 


birds  and  mammals  so  classified  that  are  found  in  Virginia. 
Approximately  $47  thousand  goes  toward  the  study  of  the 
factors  relating  to  nesting  success  and  habitat  needs  of  bald 
eagles  on  the  Caledon  area.  This  is  a  continuing  study  of 
eagles  in  Virginia,  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Mitchell  Byrd  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  for  this  agency.  So  far  we 
have  learned  that  eagles  are  now  on  the  increase  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area.  The  numbers  of  eagles  wintering  in 
the  James  River  area  has  been  growing  annually  since  1979. 
There  were  61  on  the  river  last  winter.  This  year  there  were 
45  nests  found  which  successfully  produced  41  young  eagles. 

The  peregrine  falcon  disappeared  from  Virginia  about  20 
years  ago,  a  victim  of  nesting  failure  caused  by  pesticides. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  19  young  peregrines  were  raised 
and  released  in  Virginia,  with  three  adult  pairs  returning  to 
their  former  release  sites.  Last  year,  a  pair  of  peregrines 
successfully  hatched  and  raised  three  young,  the  first  hatched 
peregrine  falcons  on  record  in  Virginia  since  1956.  This  year, 
nearly  $28  thousand  has  been  obligated  to  continue  releasing 
young  birds  and  to  study  the  peregrine  program. 

The  endangered  Delmarva  fox  squirrel  is  a  beautiful  silver- 
gray  squirrel  with  unusually  short  ears.  Called  "the  stump- 
eared  squirrel"  by  natives,  this  Eastern  Shore  animal  existed 
only  on  Chincoteague  Island.  This  year,  a  number  were 
trapped   and   relocated   to   Nature   Conservancy   lands   at 


RC  Simpson 
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Brownsville,  establishing  a  second  population.  Future  re- 
stockings  of  desirable  habitat  are  planned  to  restore  this 
delightful  animal  to  its  former  range.  This  year  about  $5 
thousand  will  be  spent  on  squirrel  research. 

The  red-cockaded  woodpecker,  another  endangered 
species,  uses  only  the  southeastern  corner  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  more  common,  but  still  endangered,  in 
more  southerly  states.  The  primary  reason  for  the  species' 
endangered  status  is  its  need  for  old  pine  trees  in  which  it 
builds  its  nests.  The  main  thrust  of  the  recovery  effort,  to 
which  $3  thousand  has  been  obligated  this  year,  is  to  locate 
nesting  colonies  and  to  negotiate  with  landowners  to  protect 
any  remaining  colonies.  Seven  active  sites  were  found, 
homes  to  22  adults  and  nine  young.  The  Union  Camp  Com- 
pany and  Gray  Lumber  Company  have  been  outstanding  in 
their  efforts  to  protect  the  few  remaining  colonies  found  on 
their  lands.  This  project  and  the  peregrine  falcon  project  are 
also  being  conducted  under  contract  with  Dr.  Byrd  and  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Several  species  of  endangered  mussels,  sometimes  called 
freshwater  clams,  live  in  the  Tennessee  River  drainage  in 
Virginia.  Mussels  play  an  important  role  in  the  food  chains  of 
furbearers,  fish  and  waterfowl,  but  are  highly  sensitive  to 
pollution.  Scientists  have  noted  that  they  seldom  have  tum- 


ors and  appear  to  be  cancer-resistant,  so  they  are  exploring 
techniques  that  may  result  in  the  extracting  of  drugs  from 
mussels  that  may  be  useful  in  the  battle  against  cancer. 
Under  contract  by  the  Game  Commission,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Instititute  and  State  University  is  conducting  two 
separate  studies  of  mussels  to  determine  factors  limiting 
populations,  desired  water  quality,  factors  dealing  with  their 
reproduction  and  the  possibility  of  transplanting  mussels  to 
other  streams.  About  $37  thousand  will  be  spent  on  mussel 
investigations  this  year. 

Within  Virginia,  the  big-eared  bat  is  considered  endan- 
gered. Under  contract  with  the  Game  Commission,  Dr.  V.M. 
Tipton  plotted  all  caves  where  bats  could  be  found  in  Virginia. 
Dr.  Tipton,  now  with  Radford  College,  has  been  allocated 
two  thousand  dollars  to  continue  to  search  for  possible  win- 
tering areas  of  the  big-eared  bat  in  Virginia. 

The  tax  check-off  program  provided  $20  thousand  to  the 
Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science  (VIMS)  to  continue 
important  studies  of  endangered  sea  turtles  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  primary  thrust  of  this  segment  of  the  study  is 
to  fit  turtles  with  radio  transmitters  to  study  their  migration 
routes  and  to  monitor  their  behavior  to  perfect  inventory 
techniques.  VIMS  is  also  working  to  determine  ways  to 
reduce  accidental  deaths  of  turtles  from  fishing  gear  and 
from  other  causes. 
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Every  year  the  Game  Commission  receives  reports  of 
sighting  of  cougars  in  the  state.  In  the  hope  of  documenting 
the  return  of  this  species  to  Virginia,  each  report  is  tho- 
roughly investigated  by  biologist  joe  Coggin  of  the  Game 
Commission.  So  far,  none  of  the  sightings  have  been  sub- 
stantiated with  tracks  or  other  indisputable  evidence.  Never- 
theless, Coggin  responds  to  each  report  at  a  cost  of  $2,500 
each  year. 

In  order  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  endangered 
species  of  Virginia,  the  agency's  education  division  has 
published   a   booklet,  "Virginia's   Endangered   Species," 
available  to  the  public  at  no  cost. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program,  wildlife  inventories  and 
investigations,  is  built  upon  a  cornerstone  called  BOVA,  a 
computer-based  inventory  of  all  fauna  found  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. This  system,  which  is  housed  in  a  computer  at 
Virginia  Tech,  was  outlined  in  detail  in  the  January  1983  issue 
of  Virginia  Wildlife  ("Information,  Please,"  page  32). 

Through  BOVA,  we  will  be  able  to  monitor  all  wildlife 
populations  and,  based  upon  information  developed,  to  focus 
future  investigations  upon  those  species  where  information 
is  lacking  or  where  studies  to  improve  populations  are  indi- 
cated. BOVA  will  also  be  valuable  in  developing  environmen- 
tal impact  statements  concerning  the  impact  of  proposed 
projects  on  our  wildlife. 


The  osprey,  although  not  endangered,  is  being  closely 
monitored.  A  total  of  700  active  nests  were  counted  this  year, 
producing  an  average  of  one  young  per  nest.  Ten  ospreys 
were  transplanted  to  Tennessee  and  10  to  Pennsylvania  to 
help  restore  populations  in  those  states. 

Studies  of  colonial  nesting  birds  were  initiated,  mainly  to 
identify  rookeries  and  critical  habitats  in  need  of  protection.  A 
complete  census  was  conducted,  in  cooperation  with  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary.  This  project  served  to  identify 
the  numbers  and  kinds  of  these  birds  breeding  in  Virginia. 

A  program  to  investigate  shore  birds  was  launched  this 
year,  starting  with  a  study  of  the  unique  oystercatcher.  In 
other  studies  a  search  for  the  Henslow's  sparrow  was  con- 
ducted at  Saxis  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  one  of  the  two  known 
breeding  grounds  in  the  state.  Breeding  birds  were  censused 
on  a  350-acre  tract  of  Commission  land  in  Northampton 
County. 

This  year  was  a  planning  year  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  ecology  of  all  of  our  warmwater  streams  to  be  initiated 
in  1983. 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  the  program  is  the  public 
outreach  segment,  a  significant  part  of  the  program.  In  order 
for  a  wildlife  program  to  succeed,  the  public  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  plight,  needs  and  ways  of  wildlife.  Without  the 
support  of  an  informed  public,  the  program  stands  little 
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(Page  25,  left  to  right)  The  flying 
squirrel  and  great  horned  owl  aren't  the 
only  ones  who  benefit  from  the  tax  check- 
off; (page  26,  clockwise  from  left)  so  will 
the  big-eared  bat,  the  common  tern,  and 
the  bald  eagle.  (This  page,  top  left)  The 
education  division's  TV  crew  is  criss- 
crossing the  state  to  bring  the  wildlife 
message  to  Virginians.  (Bottom,  left  and 
next  page)  Ragged  Island  is  the  site  of  the 
first  "watchable  wildlife"  area. 


chance  of  success  in  the  long  run. 

We  are  looking  for  a  non-game  attitude  study  being 
conducted  for  the  Game  Commission  by  Virginia 
Tech  to  provide  many  answers.  We  hope  to  gain 
an  appreciation  of  what  the  general  public  desires  from  the 
program  as  well  as  information  concerning  educational 
needs. 

Dr.  Robert  Jenkins  of  Roanoke  College  is  writing  a  com- 
prehensive book  on  the  fresh  water  fish  of  Virginia,  slated  for 
publication  in  two  years.  Roanoke  College  has  raised  direct 
contributions  for  this  project  which  will  supplement  non- 
game  funding. 

The  education  division  is  gathering  material  for  a  bird 
study  kit  for  school  children  and  other  groups.  This  kit 
includes  a  chart  of  song  birds,  a  coloring  book,  a  bird  house 
and  feeder,  and  several  more  aids  to  bird  study.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  high  cost  of  the  kit  will  permit  distribution  to  only 
about  a  third  of  the  schools  per  year.  Kits  will  also  be  available 
for  purchase  from  the  Game  Commission.  This  year,  approx- 
imately $25  thousand  will  be  allocated  toward  these  kits. 

The  development  of  watchable  wildlife  areas  across  the 
state  figures  prominently  in  our  plans.  Through  the  use  of 
interpretive  trails  and  related  habitat  enhancement,  the  pub- 
lic will  have  areas  in  which  they  can  observe  many  species  of 
wildlife.  The  first  such  area  is  under  construction  at  Ragged 


Island  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  just  across  the  James  River 
from  Newport  News.  Through  the  use  of  boardwalks  and 
observation  platforms,  the  public  will  have  a  rare  opportunity 
to  visit  the  area  and  observe  many  varieties  of  song  birds, 
marsh-dwelling  mammals,  waterfowl  and  raptors. 

In  January  the  Commission  received  a  spectacular  film 
showing  Virginia's  bird  life.  This  film,  developed  under  con- 
tract for  the  Commission,  will  bring  our  bountiful  song  bird 
populations  into  Virginia's  class  and  club  rooms. 

As  we  review  the  plans  and  accomplishments  of  this  first 
year,  we  must  admit  that  there  are  so  many  we  cannot  do 
each  justice  in  one  article.  For  example,  we  have  our  teacher 
workshop  programs,  helping  teachers  understand  more 
about  the  world  of  wild  things.  We  have  exhibits  going  into 
state  parks  and  a  true  backyard  non-game  wildlife  habitat 
being  built  at  the  Commission's  Richmond  headquarters. 

Arriving  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  we  are  taking  a  certain 
pride  in  our  accomplishments,  but  must  be  humbled  by  all 
that  has  yet  to  be  done.  With  the  continued  support  of  your 
contributions,  more,  much  more  will  be  accomplished.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  working  with  you  again  this  year. 
Together  we  can  ensure  that  tomorrow's  Virginia  will  be  rich 
with  those  wild  things  that  make  the  "Virginia  experience"  a 
rich  and  full  one.   □ 
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Outdoor  Notebook- 

edited  by  Mel  White 


Boat  Titling 

Benefits 

Consumer 


Boat  titling  laws  benefit  the  consu- 
mer, manufacturer,  dealer,  and  finan- 
cial lender.  The  consumer  and  dealer 
are  assured  of  having  legitimate 
ownership  and  are  protected  against 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  in  the  sales 
transaction.  The  manufacturer  and 
dealer  know  that  titling  makes  it  far 
more  attractive  to  sell  recreational 
boats,  particularly  since  an  estimated 
43  percent  of  boat  sales  are  financed  by 
lending  institutions.  As  for  the  lender, 
having  the  lien  recorded  directly  on  the 
title  certificate  provides  valuable  pro- 
tection of  the  security  interest,  the 
same  as  is  now  available  in  financing 
automobile  purchases. 

All  parties  benefit  since  boat  titling 
aids  law  enforcement  efforts  to  recover 
stolen  boats.  In  a  title  state,  a  boat  can- 
not be  sold  without  the  transfer  of  the 
certificate  of  title  indicating  ownership 
by  the  seller.  Furthermore,  the  certifi- 
cate of  title  contains  a  complete  des- 
cription of  the  boat  which  helps  locate 
those  that  have  been  stolen. 

Financial  lenders  who  are  active  in 
the  marine  loan  market  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  benefits  of  boat 
titling.  Don  Mattocks,  president  of  the 
National  Marine  Bankers  Association, 
said,  "Many  institutions  simply  will  not 
finance  boat  purchases  where  there  is 
no  state  titling  law.  These  laws  protect 
dealers  and  lenders,  particularly  with 
respect  to  used  boats  taken  on  trade- 
ins.  Without  titling,  the  only  assurance 
that  the  seller  has  good  title  is  to  con- 
duct a  time-consuming  and  expensive 
search  of  the  records  in  the  state  and 
in  each  county  to  determine  whether  a 
UCC  I  filing  has  been  recorded,  where- 
as in  titling  states  the  information  is 
readily  available  on  the  face  of  the  title 
certificate." 

At  present,  13  states  have  enacted 
boat  titling  laws  and  the  number  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Titling  legislation 
attempts  were  made  in  1982  in  Indiana, 


Minnesota,  Utah,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York.  Prospects  are  good  that 
more  states  will  climb  aboard  next 
year. 

Initial  skepticism  was  expressed  in  a 
number  of  titling  states  about  the 
paperwork  burdens  that  would  be 
imposed  upon  dealers  and  the  fear  that 
excessive  administrative  costs  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumers.  Happily, 
these  concerns  have  proven  to  be 
groundless. 

Finally,  the  title  in  fees  in  the  various 
states  are  low,  only  $7.00  in  Virginia. 
Keep  in  mind  that  this  fee  is  payable  by 
the  owner  only  one  time  and  is  valid 
until  the  boat  is  transferred  to  a  new 
owner. 

On  the  whole,  the  benefits  of  titling 
far  outweigh  any  incidental  burdens  a 
titling  law  may  impose. — Joe  Nicosia. 


Is  It 

Endangered? 

Three-hundred  and  sixty-three  Uni- 
ted States  fish,  amphibians,  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals  that  are  being 
considered  for  addition  to  the  List  of 
Endanged  and  Threatened  Wildlife 
have  been  identified  by  the  Interior 


Department's  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

The  majority  of  candidate  species  are 
fish  (136),  followed  by  birds  (71), 
mammals  (64),  reptiles  (47),  and 
amphibians  (45). 

The  notice  of  review,  which  was 
published  in  the  December  30,  1982 
Federal  Register,  also  lists  38  species  that 
are  no  longer  being  considered  for  list- 
ing as  endangered  or  threatened. 
Among  these  are  14  species  that  are 
presumed  extinct;  six  that  are  not 
regarded  as  taxonomically  valid  species 
or  subspecies;  and  18  that  are  more 
wide-spread  than  formerly  believed,  or 
that  are  not  presently  subject  to  any 
identifiable  threat. 

The  notice  requests  information 
concerning  the  status,  and  distribution 
of  the  listed  species;  recommendations 
concerning  designation  of  critical  habi- 
tat and  documentation  of  threats  to 
any  of  the  species  listed.  The  list  of 
candidate  species  will  be  amended  peri- 
odically to  reflect  new  information  or 
change  in  the  status  of  the  species. 

The  list  of  species  included  in  the 
notice  of  review  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Director  (OES),  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
20240.  Comments  or  information  on 
the  listed  species  may  also  be  sent  to 
the  above  address.   □ 


One  of  two  big  trout  caught  this  year  by  Keith  and  Craig  Turner  comes  to  net  in  Potts  Creek  near 
Paint  Bank  in  Craig  County. 
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Walton  League 
Accepts 

$150,000  Ethics 
Grant 

The  Richard  King  Mellon  Founda- 
tion has  awarded  a  $150,000  grant  to 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
(IWLA)  for  expansion  of  the  national 
conservation  organization's  six-year-old 
hunting  ethics  program. 

The  grant  will  be  used  to  substan- 
tially upgrade  the  50,000  member 
sportsman  group's  broad-based  out- 
door recreation  enhancement  effort, 
which  has  already  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  outdoor  ethics  programs  in 
many  states  and  has  received  wide 
acclaim  from  the  fish  and  wildlife  man- 
agement community.  League  executive 


director  Jack  Lorenz  says  the  League 
plans  special  publications  to  encourage 
and  assist  sportsman  groups  and  state 
agencies  as  they  set  up  outdoor  ethics 
programs  and  adjust  hunter  education 
courses  in  their  respective  areas. 
"Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation,  those 
who  want  to  get  involved  will  be  able 
to  call  on  a  fully  responsible  informa- 
tion center  and  clearing  house  where 
they  can  get  answers  to  their  questions 
about  how  to  improve  land- 
owner relationships,  upgrade  an 
already  existing  ethics  program  or  start 
a  new  one."  Lorenz  said  that  "the  Mel- 
lon grant  is  one  more  fine  example  of 
how  this  foundation  continues  to  step 
forward  to  assist  those  organizations 
and  programs  making  a  significant 
impact  in  the  conservation  field." 

For  more  information  on  the 
League's  outdoor  ethics  programs, 
write:  Outdoor  Ethics,  c/o  The  Izaak 


Walton  League  of  America,  1800  N. 
Kent  St.,  Suite  806,  Arlington,  Virginia 
22209.  D 
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"Living  well  is  the  best  revenge."  I 
can't  remember  who  said  that,  but  I 
tend  to  believe  it  when  I'm  out  hunting 
on  a  chilly  fall  day,  and  getting  my  little 
piece  of  "living  well."  Back  home  with 
venision  and  accompanying  viands  on 
the  table,  I  know  it.  I  also  realize  that 
everyone  is  not  blessed,  as  I  am,  with 
one  of  the  world's  best  cooks  in 
residence. 

I  have  a  feeling  Charles  E.  Stuart  has 
some  of  these  same  feelings  since  his 
new  Game  Cookbook  is  a  tribute  to 
doing  fine  things  with  the  bounty  of 
our  fields  and  streams. 

As  artists,  designers,  publishers,  and 
gourmands  if  not  gourmets,  we  at  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  looked  at  this  cookbook 
from  a  couple  of  different  angles.  First, 
the  design,  photography  and  "style"  are 
supurb.  It's  just  a  great  looking  book, 
one  that's  a  pleasure  to  "thumb 
through"  if  you  never  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  cooking.  Country  Publish- 
ers deserves  a  gold  star  for  this  one. 

Second,  the  contents  share  Stuart's 
obvious  wealth  of  knowledge.  He 
appreciates  good  game  and  fish  cooking 
and  has,  in  this  cookbook,  shared  this 
with  his  readers. 

In  the  foreword  he  describes  child- 
hood on  his  grandfather's  "place"  in 
Winchester  and  talks  of  a  traditional 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  We  tried  the 
same  feast  at  Christmas  this  year. 
Thanks,  Charles,  it  was  wonderful! 

Game  Cookbook,  The  Country  Pub- 
lishers, Inc.,  P.O.  Box  432,  Middleburg, 
Virginia  22117,  $12.50. 


Scott  Mc Million,  age  12,  took  this  buck  with  a  compound  how  from  a  stand  near  Bear  Creek 
Lake. 
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A  completely  different,  though 
equally  useful  book  is  North  American 
Furbearers,  A  Contemporary  Reference. 
Edited  by  Eugene  Deems  and  Duane 
Pursley  with  the  help  of  over  80  pro- 
fessional wildlife  specialists,  the  book  is 
a  publication  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  in 
cooperation  with  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Natural  Resources- 
Wildlife  Administration.  .  .  How's  that 
for  credentials? 

Surprisingly,  this  is  a  reference  book 
that  almost  anyone  needing  knowledge 
of  furbearers  can  use.  The  language  is 
not  unduly  technical.  In  fact,  it's  inter- 
estingly written.  It  is  also  well  organ- 
ized with  text,  range  maps  and  graphs 
easy  to  find  and  use.  It's  going  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  library. 

Wondering    where    the    longest- 
running  holiday  extravaganza  will  be 
playing  this  season?  On  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System,  where  the 
admission  is  free  and  all  features  are 
rated  "G"! 

This  annual  wildlife  pageant,  star- 
ring migratory  waterfowl  of  every  spe- 
cies and  description,  is  but  a  short  day- 
trip  away  from  millions  of  holiday 
travelers  looking  for  entertaining  fam- 
ily fare. 

Flocks  of  showy  snow  geese,  honk- 
ing Canadas,  and  flashy  wood  ducks 


are  now  making  their  stage  debut 
throughout  the  central  and  southern 
United  States  after  their  long  fall 
migrations  from  Alaska,  Canada,  and 
even  the  far  reaches  of  Siberia.  From 
California's  Central  Valley  to  the  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  to  the  wetlands  of  Florida, 
the  curtain  is  now  rising  on  a  show 
that  never  fails  to  draw  rave  reviews. 

Your  ticket  to  this  winter  wonder- 
land is  the  new  Visitor's  Guide  to  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuges,  just  published 
by  the  Interior  Department's  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

Most  of  the  Nation's  413  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  are  now  depicted  on 
this  new  handy,  pocket-size  map  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  convenience  to 
vacationers  and  day-trippers,  these 
refuges  are  spotted  against  an  outline 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  on 
this  colorful  and  attractive  map.  On 
the  reverse,  a  complete  run-down  of 
major  public  use  activities  on  each 
refuge  is  provided,  ranging  from  auto 
tours  and  foot  trails  to  hunting  and 
fishing.  Addresses  for  each  refuge  are 
also  listed. 

The  Visitor's  Guide  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  is  available  for  $2.25  (or 
$31  per  100  copies)  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402  (specify  stock 
#024-010-00529-7).   D 


Moving? 

Don't  forget  to  let  us  know! 

Among  all  those  details  that 
you  have  to  attend  to  when  you're 
moving  from  one  home  to  another, 
don't  neglect  to  let  Virginia  Wildlife 
know  your  new  address. 

If  you're  moving  soon  (or  have 
recently  moved),  please  attach 
your  most  recent  address  label 
from  Virginia  Wildlife  on  the  form 
below,  and  then  write  the  new 
information  in  the  blanks  provided. 

Home  is  where  Virginia  Wildlife 
is — don't  miss  a  single  issue,  no 
matter  where  you  are! 
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catch  more  on 
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Catch  the  big  savings  on  the  per-copy  price  of  Virginia  Wildlife  when  you  buy  it  "by 
the  dozen."  You'll  get  a  65°/o  savings  on  the  best  how-to,  where-to,  and  when-to 
outdoor  magazine  Virginia  has  to  offer!  Mail  the  form  below  to  Virginia  Wildlife. 
P.O.  Box  11104,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230,  or  give  it  to  your  game  warden. 

YeS,   I  want  to  save  up  to  65%  over  the  newsstand  price  of  Virginia  Wildlife! 
Send  me  □  one  year  of  $5.00              □  three  years  for  $12.50 
This  is  a  D  new  subscription              □  renewal              □  gift  subscription 
□  please  send  gift  cards  signed    
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Subscribe  Now! 
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The 

WOODCHUCK 

This  medium-sized  rodent  is  a  true  hibernator, 
an  accomplished  architect,  and  a  formidable  enemy 

with  his  destructive  incisors. 

by  Carsten  Ahrens 


Iwas  about  twelve  when  I  saw —  and  unfortunately 
caught —  my  first  woodchuck.  With  my  sturdy, 
homemade  butterfly  net,  I  had  been  catching  dragon- 
flies  and  was  crossing  a  recently-mowed  winter  wheat 
field  when  this  short-legged,  grayish-brown  creature 
went  scurrying  ahead  of  me.  As  a  farm  boy,  I  knew  all  the 
local  animals  on  our  long  peninsula,  but  this  was  a  new  one  to 
me. 

"You're  the  biggest  bug  I  ever  netted,"  I  muttered  when  I 
got  the  surprised  animals  inside.  I  turned  the  net  so  the 
quarry  hung  inside  the  long  netting  and  over  the  rim.  He  had 
little  opportunity  to  move,  and  when  he  did  I  tapped  him  with 
a  stick  and  he  would  rest  quietly  for  awhile.  He  must  have 
weighed  eight  pounds  but  he  seemed  much  heavier  by  the 
time  I  reached  home. 

Where  to  put  him?  Dad  had  a  temporarily-empty  beehive 
so  I  housed  him  there.  My  barn  chores  were  waiting.  It 
wasn't  until  morning  that  I  went  to  look  at  him,  and  he  had 
chewed  his  way  out  of  dad's  precious  beehive,  now  beyond 
mending. 

Woodchucks,  or  groundhogs,  are  rodents  that  are  distin- 
guished, along  with  other  peculiarities,  by  big,  destructive 
incisor  teeth— the  same  kind  of  teeth  that  the  beaver  uses  so 
spectacularly  when  he  cuts  down  a  tree.  The  order  of  Roden- 
tia  includes  creatures  as  tiny  as  the  pygmy  mouse  that  weighs 
one-half  ounce  and  as  large  as  the  four-foot-long  capybara  of 
South  America.  Woodchuck  is  a  medium-sized  rodent.  Oth- 
ers are  beavers,  porcupines,  prairie  dogs,  rabbits,  lemmings, 
voles,  muskrats,  rats,  mice,  etc.  The  fecundity  of  many 
rodents — lemmings,  rats,  mice — is  proverbial.  But  it  doesn't 
hold  for  all:  a  pair  of  porcupines  produce  but  one  offspring 
each  year. 

After  my  first  encounter  with  Marmota  monax,  wood- 
chucks  became  more  and  more  abundant  in  the  region.  On 
the  farm  were  twenty  acres  of  woodland  that  had  never  been 
farmed.  Before  my  time,  a  great  drainage  ditch  had  been  dug 
along  the  south  side;  the  earth  had  been  piled  up  in  the 
woods.  Now  there  is  little  evidence  of  the  ditch  but  the  trees 
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have  to  some  extent  kept  the  soilbank  from  eroding,  and  here 
the  chucks  find  ideal  conditions  for  excavating  winter  dens. 
Summer  dens  are  generally  in  more  sunny  locations. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  woodlot  is  the  lake  and  the  cabin 
where  I  now  spend  my  retirement  summers  with  Rex,  my 
old  coon  hound.  Last  summer  we  counted  20  active  dens 
along  the  south  margin  of  the  woods.  The  farmer  had  a  fine 
field  of  red  clover  which  must  have  pleased  the  woodchucks 
greatly  for  they  are  entirely  herbivorous  animals  especially 
pleased  with  legumes.  I  know  because  I  gave  up  trying  to 
raise  peas  and  beans — especially  pole  limas  in  my  little  garden. 
The  leaves  were  cut  off  as  they  appeared  on  a  stalk.  A  young 
one  I  once  befriended  kept  me  busy  fetching  vegetation  to 
him  in  his  pen.  He  seemed  to  ignore  his  pan  of  water  and  I 
wondered  about  it.  Perhaps  the  great  quantity  of  plants  he 
consumed  provided  all  the  moisture  he  needed. 

Chucks  are  sun  lovers  and  lie  for  hours  in  its  direct  rays 
after  eating  their  fill  of  clover.  But  vegetation  is  soft  and  often 
they  would  seek  out  hard  wood,  rocks,  anything  that  would 
wear  down  the  large  incisors,  for  death  would  result  if  these 
teeth  were  allowed  to  grow  unchecked.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  incisors  stop  growing  during  hibernation. 

A  chap  who  used  to  walk  his  two  dogs  along  the  lake  path 
met  a  lone  chuck  a  considerable  distance  from  his  den.  The 
fellow  urged  his  dogs  to  fight  and  the  three  antagonists 
cornered  the  chuck  who  proved  to  be  anything  but  a  coward. 
He  attacked  one  dog  and  then  the  other  and  with  claws  and 
teeth  left  permanent  scars  on  the  two.  The  farmer,  attracted 
by  the  barking,  ordered  them  out  of  the  field  and  all  seemed 
pleased  with  what  had  become  a  one-sided  contest.  The 
chuck  had  one  ear  permanently  damaged  but  I  saw  him 
around  the  rest  of  the  summer.  But  from  that  time  on,  he 
always  whistled  shrilly  whenever  Rex  and  I  appeared.  It 
would  seem  that  he  wanted  to  warn  all  the  other  chucks 
enemy  man  was  about.  Normally  a  chuck  is  a  loner,  except  at 
mating  season.  He  annoys  no  other  animal  and  wants  only  to 
be  left  alone. 

Woodchucks  are  true  hibernators.  They  curl  up  in  their 
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dens  for  the  winter  only  when  they  have  accumulated 
enough  rolls  of  fat  to  carry  them  through  the  cold  season  and 
into  spring  until  there  is  new  plant  growth  to  sustain  them. 
This  means  there  is  no  definite  date  for  going  into  hiberna- 
tion, and  that  warmth  must  move  down  into  their  dens 
before  they  uncurl  and  crawl  out  to  find  sunshine  and  plant 
food.  There's  no  getting  up  to  celebrate  February  second, 
Candlemas  Day;  the  groundhog  with  his  shadow  is  a  quaint 
myth.  They  usually  get  four  months  of  deep,  continuous 
sleep.  Their  cousins,  the  marmots  of  Canada  and  Alaska, 
often  hibernate  for  two-thirds  of  the  year! 

Some  rodents — squirrels,  for  example — sleep  during  cold 
periods  but  become  active  during  mild  winter  breaks.  Others, 
like  hares,  rabbits,  and  porcupines,  cache  away  no  food  and 
have  to  take  winter  as  it  comes,  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Once  bears,  fishers,  lynxes,  martins,  wolve- 
rines, and  wolves  kept  their  numbers  down, 
but  today  in  my  area  they  have  few  success- 
ful enemies.  The  red  fox,  mink,  long-tailed 
weasel,  and  occasional  bobcat,  several  hawks, 
and  the  great  horned  owl  are  here.  But  the  chuck  has  keen 
senses  of  smell,  sight,  and  hearing  so  that  he  generally  makes 
it  to  his  tunnel  stronghold  where  he  can  turn  around  and  face 
his  pursuer  with  chisel-sharp  incisors.  Most  deaths  by  preda- 
tors are  inflicted  on  young  chucks  who  haven't  learned  the 
ropes.  Man  is  and  will  be  the  chuck's  chief  nemesis  with  his 
high-powered  rifle  and  telescopic  sights,  his  use  of  poisonous 
gas,  and  his  utilization  of  land.  At  present,  however,  the  main 
killer  is  the  automobile. Chucks  are  mostly  diurnal  yet  they  do 
move  about  at  night.  And  one,  surprised  in  the  dark  on  a 
highway  by  a  speeding  car  with  lights  cutting  blazing  holes  in 
the  blackness,  is  dazzled,  paralyzed,  and  left  flattened  on  the 
pavement.  But  chucks  as  a  species  seem  to  be  holding  their 
own.  My  grandfather  had  to  have  a  beaver  hat;  when  I  was  in 
college,  every  rah-rah  boy  had  to  have  a  coonskin  coat;  but  at 
no  time  has  any  group  demanded  that  any  kind  of  wearing 
apparel  be  made  from  the  coarse,  grizzly  pelt  of  a  woodchuck, 
and  no  one  has  ever  worried  about  his  extinction. 


G.L  Twiesl 

The  female  chuck  is  a  homebody.  The  male  is  less  so 
because  shortly  after  hibernation  ends,  it  is  his  obligation  to 
leave  his  den  to  seek  a  mate.  She  stays  home;  the  suitor  comes 
to  her  den.  If  her  would-be  mate  displeases  her,  she  drives 
him  away  and  there's  no  argument  about  it.  If  he  appeals  to 
her,  she  invites  him  into  her  den.  There  mating  occurs  and 
they  occupy  her  quarters  or  move  to  his  old  bachelor's 
apartment.  They  stay  together  during  the  gestation  period 
which  is  about  a  month  in  length,  and  when  the  young  are 
born — almost  always  four,  although  she  is  provided  with 
eight  nipples — she  drives  him  out.  She  takes  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  food,  protection,  and  training  for  the 
quartet.  When  summer  ends,  the  young  leave  to  seek  their 
fortunes. 

In  an  unoccupied  den  I  examined  on  a  hill  top,  a  tunnel 
yawned  on  the  south  side  and  ran  for  eight  feet  where  it 
opened  on  the  other  side  in  a  clump  of  shrubbery.  Three 
openings  were  along  this  tunnel.  One  to  the  east  led  into  the 
main  den,  an  irregularly  shaped  room  from  which  more  than 
a  cubic  foot  of  soil  had  been  taken.  To  the  west  was  another 
cavity  about  the  same  size;  it  was  the  excrement  room.  A 
third  to  the  west  curved  and  led  upward  to  the  top  where  a 
peep  hole  probably  made  it  possible  for  the  chuck  to  see  in 
every  possible  direction.  Chucks  are  tireless  inside  and  out- 
side the  den  in  their  constant  checking  of  the  surroundings 
for  possible  enemies.  They're  like  little  birds  at  a  feeder. 

All  the  earth  was  loosened  by  the  sharp  claws  (four  on  the 
front  feet,  five  behind)  and  pushed  through  the  south  open- 
ing. No  earth  was  pushed  through  the  north  opening;  if  it 
was  a  "postern  gate,"  apparently  it  had  never  been  used. 

A  chuck  can  build  a  home  for  himself  with  amazing  speed. 
Often  he  abandons  a  den  and  makes  another  for  reasons 
known  only  to  himself.  But  he  hasn't  dug  in  vain.  Almost  at 
once  the  old  den  is  used  by  animals  less  skilled  in  digging.  It 
becomes  a  home  for  a  family  of  foxes  or  a  hostel  for  cotton- 
tails, raccoons,  or  skunks.  Like  Emerson's  builder,  the  wood- 
chuck  "builded  better  than  he  knew"  and  provided  comfort 
for  others.  □ 
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ou  can  never  tell  with 
bees,"  said  Winnie  the 
Pooh  to  his  friend  Chris- 
topher Robin  as  he  described  the 
erratic  behavior  of  the  honey  bees  he 
encountered.  Having  read  that  to  my 
sons  on  a  number  of  occasions,  I  later 
realized  that  the  statement  could  also 
be  applied  to  one  of  the  favorite  ducks 
of  big-water  duck  hunters — the  scaup. 
Also  known  as  bluebill,  broadbill  or 
blackhead,  scaup  fly  in  loosely  bunched 
groups.  They  may  fly  low  over  the 
water  at  times  but  occasionally  rise  up, 
as  if  to  see  what's  ahead,  then  return 
down  low  on  the  water.  Large  flocks  of 
"bluebills"  are  often  referred  to  as 
"swarms." 

The  resemblance  to  bees  doesn't  end 
there.  On  some  days,  moving  flocks  of 
bluebills  travel  certain  paths  on  big 
water.  Usually  it's  to  and  from  a  feed- 
ing area.  Depending  on  wind  direction, 
weather,  human  disturbances  and 
other  factors,  the  bluebills  seem  to 
form  a  pattern  and  travel  a  consistently 
similar  route,  or  "bee-line,"  on  a  given 
day.  Sometimes  this  pattern  or  route 
may  happen  to  bring  the  flocks  to  the 
waiting  hunter's  decoy  set.  However, 
on  other  days,  that  pattern  may  change 
and  the  "bee-line"  carries  them  on  dif- 
ferent courses,  angles  and  approaches 
away  from  the  decoys.  The  bluebill  is 
definitely  as  unpredictable  as  any  bee 
the  Pooh  Bear  tangled  with,  as  far  as 
my  hunting  experience  is  concerned! 

Within  its  preferred  habitat  and 
range,  it  is  usually  plentiful.  The  scaups 
rank  second  in  continental  populations 
to  the  mallard.  It  ranks  behind  the 
black  duck,  mallard,  widgeon,  green- 
winged  teal  and  pintail  in  Atlantic  Fly- 
way  waterfowler's  bags. 

When  conditions  are  right,  the  blue- 
bill  is  obliging.  A  quick  once-over  of  the 
decoys  and  in  they  come,  with  big,  slid- 
ing splashes  if  allowed  to  land.  Even 
after  being  shot  at,  they'll  sometimes 
circle  back  and  make  another  pass  at 
the  decoys!  On  the  other  hand,  in  keep- 
ing with  their  unpredictability,  they'll 
sometimes  become  extremely  wary  if 
shot  at  frequently. 

There  are  actually  two  species  of 
scaups — the  lesser  scaup  and  the 
greater  scaup  of  which  there  is  a  Eura- 
sian sub-species.  The  best  way  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  is  that  the 
white  of  the  greater's  secondaries 
(speculum)  extends  into  the  primary 
feathers  of  its  wing.  In  flight  from  a 
distance  it  appears  as  a  white  stripe 
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running  the  length  of  its  wing.  The 
lesser  has  a  white  speculum  only. 

The  greater  scaup — or  "big 
bluebill" —  is  larger  and  fuller  with 
some  specimens  weighing  up  to  two 
and  one-half  pounds  while  the  lesser 
scaup — "little  bluebill" —  has  a  top 
weight  of  a  pound  and  three  quarters. 
Basically,  like  sexes  of  both  species  are 
similar.  The  drakes  are  dark-headed 
with  black  breast  and  rump,  gray  back 
and  white  belly.  The  head  of  the 
greater  is  more  rounded  and  has  a 
greenish  sheen,  while  the  lesser's  gives 
off  a  purplish  sheen  and  has  somewhat 
of  a  topknot.  The  sides  of  the  lesser  are 
grayish.  The  hens  are  dark  brown  with 
blackish-brown  breasts,  white  bellies, 
grayish-brown  backs  and  a  distinctive 
white  face  patch.  The  bills  are  bluish  in 
color  and  the  greater  scaup  has  yellow 
eyes. 

Like  most  diving  ducks,  the  bluebill 
must  run  or  "patter"  over  the  water  to 
become  airborne.  Most  of  their  forag- 
ing is  done  in  six-  to  10-foot  depths, 
but  greaters  can  dive  40  feet  or  more. 
In  spring,  lesser  scaup  are  commonly 
seen  in  flooded  farmlands  in  the 
Midwest. 

The  diet  of  each  of  the  scaups  is 
highly  dependant  on  what  is  available 
to  them  in  a  given  area.  The  lessers 
tend  to  prefer  a  vegetable  diet  of 
pondweeds,  widgeon  grass,  musk 
grass,  wild  celery  and  other  aquatic 
plants.  However,  it  turns  to  animal 
matter  such  as  mollusks,  crayfish, 
snails,  freshwater  shrimp  and  insects, 
especially  on  coastal  wintering  grounds. 
Greater  scaup,  which  winter  mainly  in 
coastal  saltwater,  rely  mainly  on  a  var- 
iety of  mollusks,  but  will  utilize  aquatic 
plants  in  freshwater. 

Both  species  of  scaup  breed  in  Cana- 
da's northern  prairie  pothole  and  park- 
land regions,  and  in  the  rich,  northern 
river  deltas  of  west  central  Canada — 
and  especially  in  the  Yukon  Delta  of 
Alaska.  The  greater  tends  to  be  a  more 
northerly  breeder  and,  in  fact,  is  cir- 
cumpolar  in  distribution,  meaning  it 


breeds  in  both  hemispheres.  In  the 
western  hemisphere,  biologists  have 
determined  that  75  percent  of  the 
greater  scaup  population  breeds  in 
Alaska— about  a  half-million  birds. 
The  lesser  scaup,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  purely  an  American  species  with 
one  of  the  most  extensive  breeding 
ranges  of  all  ducks.  Its  greatest 
breeding  density  is  the  Alaskan 
interior. 

The  northward  migration  of  scaup  is 
rather  leisurely,  making  short,  lake-to- 
lake  or  river-to-river  hops  as  the 
weather  warms  and  waters  open  up. 
While  they  arrive  north  early,  they 
take  their  time  about  nesting,  starting 
about  mid-May  with  egg-laying  com- 
pleted in  mid-June.  The  well-hidden 
nest  is  built  on  dry  land,  but  near 
water  in  tall  grasses.  The  greater 
makes  a  depression  in  the  ground  and 
lines  it  with  fine  grasses  and  down.  It  is 
usually  built  on  a  slight  rise  in  marshy 
lowlands  near  a  tundra  pond.  An  aver- 
age clutch  of  eggs  for  both  scaups  is 
about  nine.  About  the  time  they  hatch, 
the  drakes  leave  and  gather  on  forest- 
edged  flowages  to  molt.  The  hens  molt 
while  the  young  near  flight  stage.  By 
late  September  or  early  October,  the 
young  are  on  the  wing. 

Scaup  migrate  through  the  Missis- 
sippi Flyway,  with  the  majority  of  the 
lesser  scaup  going  south  to  Louisiana 
while  most  of  the  greater  scaup  go  east 
to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Lessers  have  a 
tendency  to  go  to  freshwater  while 
greaters  are  more  maritime,  preferring 
coastal  estuaries.  However,  there  are 
always  exceptions  to  the  rule  and  both 
may  inhabit  many  types  of  water  and 
often  do  so  together.  An  estimated  60 
percent  of  the  greater  scaup  winter  on 
the  Atlantic  from  southern  New  Eng- 
land to  Chesapeake,  while  about  30 
percent  of  the  lessers  winter  on  the 
Atlantic,  most  of  them  going  to  Florida. 
Many  scaup  winter  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  large  rivers  of  that  region.  Greater 
scaup  often  migrate  in  huge  flocks 
numbering  in  the  thousands  reminis- 
cent of  years  gone  by.  In  those  years, 
scaup  were  a  common  item  in  the 
market  place  and  were  found  far  up 
the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries. 
Around  their  Florida  wintering 
grounds,  lesser  scaup  have  turned  to 
begging,  eating  bread  and  popcorn 
handouts  like  barnyard  ducks.  Pollution 
has  all  but  wiped  out  the  natural  sour- 
ces of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  wintering 
ground.  □ 
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